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SERIES EDITOR'S PREFACE 


Professor Burford's book, the first in the series, "New Perspectives in 
Philosophical Scholarship: Tcxts and Issues," is the first, I believe, to 
present a philosophical criticism of the orthodox Theravada normative value 
theory by way of conducting a close analysis of one of the earliest of the 
Theravada scriptures, the Attakavagga, and comparing it with its two major 
Theravada commentaries, the Mahaniddesa and Buddhaghosa's Paramattha- 
jotika П. Professor Burford argues (i) that the Atthakavagga itself, when 
carefully examined apart from the influence of interpretations given to it in 
the above-mentioned commentaries, contains a this-worldly, life-affirming, 
positive system of values, (ii) that its commentaries superimpose upon it, in 
addition, a world-denying, transcendent system of values based on the idea 
that one’s existence is perpetuated from life to life by the power of actions 
contaminated by desires created by the idea of self, and (iii) that this 
second system of values contradicts the original set of values. In the 
Atthakavagga itself, Professor Burford says, a problem arises concerning the 
practice of the value theory it presents, since it seems to contain the view 
that achievement of the summum bonum requires one to become free of all 
views. She argues that although there is evidence that this problem arises 
because the Atthakavagga is a composite of two distinct texts, a possible 
solution is that offered in the commentaries, which interpret the passages in 
which the no-view is presented as expressions of the point of view of an 
enlightened person rather than as practical advice about how to become 
enlightened. Professor Burford concludes that the normative value theory 
of the Atthakavagga is a coherent early Buddhist alternative to the inherent- 
ly problematic orthodox Theravada theory. 


xii SERIES EDITOR'S PREFACE 


Although Professor Burford stops short of arguing that the earliest 
form of Buddhism did not contain that part of the Theravada theory of 
values which complements the doctrine of rebirth perpetuated by con- 
taminated actions, her argument, if correct, does show that a value theory 
of the type presented in the Atthakavagga is explicable apart from the 
acceptance of that doctrine. Since it is this same rebirth scheme which has 
been claimed by many to be inconsistent, as well, with the Buddhist no-self 
doctrine, Professor Burford’s argument at least raises the question of 
whether Buddhism in its very earliest form was formulated apart from the 
rebirth doctrine and only later, through the powerful influence of the Hindu 
culture in which it was born, attempted to assimilate that doctrine. That 
the Atthakavagga theory of values does not require the rebirth scheme is 
suggested by the fact that its closest Western analogue, the value theory of 
the Stoics, was developed independently of such a scheme. 

Books in the “New Perspectives in Philosophical Scholarship: Texts and 
Issues” series introduce new ways to explain and appraise Eastern and 
Western philosophical texts, viewpoints, and movements, Contact Professor 
James Ducrlinger, Philosophy Department, University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
ТА 52242, for further information about the series. 
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INTRODUCTION 


There is little substantial agreement among the different versions of the 
understanding of reality ascribed to the Buddha by the various branches of 
the religious tradition he founded. The Buddhist tradition’s lack of consis- 
tency, as a whole, with regard to the interpretation of the Buddha’s most 
basic claims comes as no great surprise, given its long history, extensive 
geographical spread, and considerable doctrinal development. This incon- 
sistency, although of some interest to the historian of religions, bears little 
significance for the Buddhist belicver-practitioners who arc aligned with 
one of the many specific types of Buddhism, Inconsistencies one may point 
out between the doctrines and practices of any one school of Buddhism and 
those of another have little impact on the followers of either one. There 
inconsistencies are not used to challenge the basic truth-claim of the 
religion because no one takes the entire corpus of teachings attributed to 
the Buddha over the past twenty-five centuries, from the early Pali scrip- 
tures to the later Chinese, Japanese, and Tibetan texts, as a reliable record 
of the truth that the Buddha saw and taught.’ 

By contrast, the presence of inconsistencics within a particular Buddhist 
tradition raises serious questions. In this case inconsistencies are problem- 
atic both for the believer-practitioner in that tradition who attempts to 
implement the advice of the Buddha in daily practice and for the philoso- 
pher who seeks to evaluate this version of the Buddha's teachings as a 
description of reality and of the highest human good. Every version of the 
Buddha-dhamma (teachings) includes components we might distinguish as 
epistemology, metaphysics, cosmology, soteriology, and ethics. Some 


inconsistencies within this complex of teachings may actually pose no 
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problem whatsoever. For example, it does not seem unreasonable for the 
Buddha to have told one person to work hard and to give alms and another 
to take up the life of a wandering mendicant and to gather alms. This 
inconsistency does not pose a serious challenge to the validity of the Bud- 
dha’s teachings because both pieces of advice reflect a consistent underlying 
normative value theory. The purpose of both giving and gathering alms is 
assumed to be the cultivation of sclflessness, and two practices can be seen 
as different stages of the path to the total elimination of selfish attachment. 
Even more theoretical points of doctrine may safely conflict, so long as they 
are explained in terms of a common evaluation of what is ultimately true 
and good. Insofar as the various teachings attributed to the Buddha reflect 
a consistent assessment of what is ultimatcly valuable, no particular incon- 
sistencies among them seriously challenge either the believer-practitioner’s 
ability to put them into practice or the philosopher’s assessment of the 
fundamental claim that the Buddha discovered and taught the truth. 

If the scriptures of any particular branch or school of Buddhism are 
truthful records of the Buddha’s efforts to teach his followers how to 
accomplish, as he had done, the highest human good, they must contain 
answers to two crucial questions: (1) what is the highest human good? 
and (2) how docs one attain it? In the present study I ask whether one of 
the Buddhist traditions, the Theravada, as it is conveyed in its normative 
scriptures, presents a teaching that offers consistent and implementable 
answers to these questions. What is the highest ideal to which a prac- 
titioner of Theravada Buddhism can and should aspire and how should such 
a person go about pursuing that goal? I am thus conducting an inquiry into 
the normative value theory of early Buddhism, the system of values por- 
trayed in the textual accounts of the ideal goal and the path toward its 


achievement. A normative value theory is a presentation of a system of 
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values, and includes moral, intellectual, aesthetic, and spiritual values and at 
the apex of this system of values is the highest ideal, the summum bonum. 

If the Theravada Buddhist teaching is to be effective in leading 
believer-practitioners to the attainment of a goal and is to be accepted as 
truthful, its various components must reflect a coherent set of values. Yet 
somewhere along the hermencutical line, I contend, the normative Thera- 
vada Buddhist valuc thcory lost its coherence, since the Theravada teach- 
ings concerning the ideal goal and the actions that bring a person closer to 
the summum bonum are inconsistent. 

Guy R. Welbon has traced a major debate about the Buddhist concep- 
tion of the ideal goal that has taken place among the most respected and 
knowledgeable Western scholars of Buddhism. These experts, well trained 
and highly experienced in the reading of early Buddhist scriptures, offer 
deeply conflicting accounts of the Theravada understanding of the nature of 
the highest ideal? This is evidence that the conflict of values reflected in 
their accounts of the highest Buddhist ideal may be present in the Buddhist 
scriptures themselves. Further evidence of confusion in the normative 
Theravada Buddhist value theory can be gathered from scholarly studies of 
Buddhist ethics that attempt to clucidate the nature of the practical path to 
the goal, for the scholars who focus on the path that leads to the Theravada 
Buddhist ideal have yet to come to any definitive consensus. 

The particular terms of the scholarly debate in both cases reveal that 
the source of the difficulties lies in the normative Theravada Buddhist value 
theory itself. The debate about the ideal takes place between those who, 
like T. W. Rhys Davids, sce the ideal goal of early Buddhism as “purely 
and solely an ethical state, to be reached in this birth by ethical practices, 
contemplation and insight,” and those who define it in terms of escape 
from the round of births and deaths (samsara). This conflict, I shall argue, 
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reflects clashing concepts of the final goal preserved in the Theravada texts 
themselves. The debate about the path to the goal concerns two ways of 
acting in the world: the way that leads to the highest ideal, nibbana (San- 
skrit: nirvana), and the way that improves one’s present and future status in 
the less-than-ideal realm of continuing births and deaths (samsara) by 
means of consequential action (kamma, Sanskrit: karma). Some scholars 
claim that the two ways are mutually exclusive, while others claim that they 
are complementary? This dispute, I believe, reflects another problematic 
aspect of the Theravada teachings themselves as they are presented in 
scriptures. In the Pali texts, consequential action (kamma) is called mun- 
dane (Іокіуа) action that leads to rebirth. So long as one is ignorant and 
still forms selfish attachments, one’s actions are kKammic. The other type of 
action, path action, is said to be supramundane (lokuttara) action that leads 
to nibbana. If one acts non-consequentially (i.c. non-kammically), onc acts 
from wisdom rather than ignorance, no longer forming attachments accord- 
ing to one’s desires. But are these complementary, or mutually exclusive 
types of action? The Theravada scriptures themselves present these modes 
of action as if they were compatible, but define them in mutually exclusive 
terms and do not explain how they can be both compatible and yet mutu- 
ally exclusive. 

In the present study I shall use evidence drawn from the Pali literature 
to argue that these problems are deeply ingrained in the authoritative 
Theravada treatment of the ideal goal and the path to it. The scholarly 
debates about how these two types of action are related and about what the 
nature of the final goal is can never be resolved, I contend, until we ex- 
amine more critically the orthodox Theravada normative value theory as 
Presented in scripture and commentary. For in the authoritative Theravada 


presentations of that theory two inherently conflicting conceptions of the 
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highest good are combined, as if the two were compatible. During the 
early development of the Theravada school, I believe, the Buddhist value 
theory lost its internal consistency and coherence, and for this reason the 
various types of advice presented by this teaching to those who would put 
these teachings into practice are not different approaches to the same goal, 
or stages on one unified path. They reflect two competing assessments of 
what is valuable. Similarly, the combination of conflicting conceptions of 
the ultimate goal, I argue, undermines the theoretical truth-claim of this 
teaching. 

That the Buddhist normative theory of values need not be so problem- 
atic is evident in the teachings contained in one very carly Buddhist text, 
the Atthakavagga. We find in this short text of 210 verses a coherent 
normative value theory. In the process of describing the practices that lead 
one to attainment of the ideal, the author(s) of the Afthakavagga makes no 
significant metaphysical claims. In the Atthakavagga, the ideal and the path 
to it are described effectively and completely without the definition of 
Катта in terms of death and rebirth, and without the consequent implica- 
tion that the highest goal entails escape from the cycle of birth and death. 
The Atthakavagga account of the Buddha's teachings makes sense theoreti- 
cally and presents a consistent path for the believer-practitioner to follow 
because it reflects a coherent and unified normative value theory. 

I shall argue here that, in order to provide a consistent value theory, 
the normative Buddhist teaching must place either an ideal mode of living 
in the world or escape from the realm of ordinary cxistence at the apex of 
its religious path, and that the summum bonum cannot be portrayed as 
both. I find in the Atthakavagga support for the view that escape from 
continued existence in the realm of birth and death is not of ultimate value 
in the Buddha's teachings. This construal of Buddhist value theory finds an 
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ally in Joanna Macy's treatment of Theravada ethics. Macy claims that the 
early Buddhist worldview, unlike that of the Theravada Abhidhamma 
tradition, treats nibbana as an integral part of the world of contingency." 
She argues, from an interpretation of the doctrine of dependent co-arising 
(paticca-samuppada), that the Abhidhammists transformed Theravada 
Buddhism by removing nibbana from the causal realm altogether. As Macy 
points ош, if nibbana is treated as entirely unconditioned, then it loses its 
relevance to the world in which we live. She concludes that the tendency to 
equate nibbana with a metaphysical absolute renders the ideal goal inacces- 
sible to the very beings who need it. As Macy puts it, “it takes release and 
assigns it to another dimension than the world of contingency and need in 
which we live.”* As a result, “all the ingredients for salvation or enlighten- 
ment" somchow exist outside samsara and no longer inhere in our very 
lives? 

David Kalupahana has made a strong case for a similar interpretation 
of the development of the Buddhist tradition, He argues that “Absolutism, 
which was alien to early Buddhism, developed by gradual stages after the 
passing away of the Buddha."" According to Kalupahana’s reading of the 
early Buddhist texts, *nibbana" originally meant the elimination of craving 
(tanhakkhaya), a state of detachment (viraga), the end of suffering 
(dukkhass’ anta), and a state of perfect happiness (parama sukha). He 
notes that 


This interpretation of nirvana will contradict the 
views expressed later in both Theravada and 
Mahayana, according to which nirvana is 5 
thing more than mere cessation of craving (tanha- 
kkhaya) or elimination of defilements (kilesa 
pahana). The idea that nirvana represents a 
transcendental reality beyond any form of 
conceptualization or logical thinking has 
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dominated Buddhist thought since the death of 

the Buddha." 
But such a transcendentalist interpretation of the ideal goal of the Buddhist 
path, he argues, renders the summum bonum inaccessible to those who 
strive for it using, as they must, mundane means, As a transcendental 
reality, beyond worldly processes of knowing, nirvana cannot be reached by 
such means. 

In the present study I arguc that the severing of all connections be- 
tween the world and the highest goal of those who live in the world renders 
ineffective all attempts to reach that goal. It represents a crippling division 
within the integral normative value theory of early Buddhism, a division 
that occurs when metaphysical and cosmological concerns are introduced 
into the realm of values. As long as the issue of birth and rebirth in the 
various realms of the cosmos defines only the context within which beings 
grapple with the crucial problems of moral and intellectual and other types 
of value, the path to the goal can remain intact and effective. But as soon 
as metaphysical accomplishments are accorded ultimate status, confusion 
sets in. 

I argue here that the solution to this problem lies in a return to the 
pre-Abhidhammic understanding of the highest ideal, as it is recorded in 
the Atthakavagga. Prior to the development of Abhidhamma interpreta- 
tions, as Donald Swearer points out, the goal was defined primarily in 
immanent, practical terms: 


In early Buddhism the move from samsara to 
nirvana is not a journey to a "separate reality," 
but away from attachment to non-attachment, 
from greed and anxicty to calm and equanimity, 
or, from "self" to “not-self.”” 
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This ideal does not concern escape from the realm of repeated lives and 
deaths, but rather aims for “a particular modc-of-being-in-the-world."? In 
this context, as the Affhakavagga teaching shows, only one standard of good 
and bad action holds: an action can be good only if it leads dircctly to 
attainment of that ideal mode of being. Since this interpretation of the 
Buddhist teaching concerning the ideal goal does not include the metaphys- 
ical claims that split the fully developed Theravada normative value theory 
into two incompatible parts, it presents a more unified and compelling 
normative value theory. 

In this study, I focus on the theoretical dimensions of the Theravada 
Buddhist teachings concerning attainment of the ideal by assessing the 
philosophical coherence of the authoritative Theravada Buddhist teachings. 
Although I think the theoretical coherence of the teaching is crucial to its 
effective implementation in practice, this is not a study of the actual imple- 
mentation in the daily lives of actual persons. In choosing to approach this 
topic philosophically, I do not mean to imply that the theoretical aspect of 
the Buddhist tradition is necessarily primary, or that Buddhism should be 
examined only from a philosophical perspective. Studies of the actual 
practices and belicfs of Buddhists past and present contribute significantly 
to our understanding of Buddhism as a religious tradition. I choose to 
study the theoretical aspects of the Buddhist teachings recorded in the Pali 
canon because they are, at least in principle, normative. 

Within the historically and doctrinally complex Pali literature of the 
Theravada tradition, the Atthakavagga (the fourth chapter or vagga of the 
Sutta-nipata) and the two major Pali commentaries on it provide a valuable 
opportunity to compare the doctrines of the fully developed Theravada 
tradition with a very early account of the Buddha’s teachings. Evidence 
both internal and external to the Pali literature indicates that the 
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Atthakavagga occurs as a text in its own right quite carly in the history of 
the Buddhist literature. For instance, the Atthakavagga appears in the 
Chinese Agamas with contents almost identical to the Pali version;'® the 
Bhabru edict of Asoka refers to several suttas that appear to belong to the 
Atthakavagga;" and Pali, Sanskrit, and Chinese texts refer often to the 
Atthakavagga by name." Further, the most convincing indication of the 
Atthakavagga's relative antiquity within the Buddhist literature is the fact 
that a commentary on it (the Mahzniddesa) forms the major portion of the 
only commentary accepted as canonical by the Theravada tradition. Thus 
the Atthakavagga seems to have been a popular text, preserved, referred to, 
and interpreted within the Buddhist tradition since its early history. By the 
time of the normative Theravada post-canonical commentator Buddha- 
ghosa, the Atthakavagga had long been treated as the fourth vagga of the 
Sutta-nipata, and Buddhaghosa comments on it as such in his commentary 
on the Sutta-nipata (the Paramatthajotika IT). 

We have in these three texts a sample chronological hierarchy within 
the Theravada Pali literature: an early canonical text (the Atthakavagga), a 
later canonical commentary on the Atthakavagga (the Mahaniddesa), and a 
post-canonical commentary on the Affhakavagga (the Paramatthajotika П). 
The degree to which each can be taken to represent the views expressed in 
the other texts from its period varies considerably, reflecting the develop- 
ment of orthodoxy in the Theravada tradition. As the commentator who 
most definitively consolidates what had come to be and still is considered 
the orthodox interpretation of Theravada Buddhism, Buddhaghosa presents 
remarkably consistent and comprehensive treatments of a great deal of the 
Pali canonical literature. His commentary on the Sutta-nipata is no 


exception to this rule. It clearly represents the authoritative Theravada 
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interpretation of the Buddha's teachings during and beyond thc commen- 
tator's time. 

The Mahaniddesa treatment of the Atthakavagga is quite close, doctrin- 
ally, to Buddhaghosa's interpretation. The Mahaniddesa represents the 
trends in doctrine and style of the period during which thc Abhidhamma 
methods and views emerged as dominant in the Theravada interpretation of 
the Pali texts. 

The Atthakavagga, however, cannot be taken as representative of its 
period. It dates from the carliest time of text composition in the Buddhist 
tradition, the time of perhaps least consensus within what would become 
the Theravada tradition. The difficulty in identifying the earliest canonical 
Pali texts is well known, but even within the most circumscribed group of 
candidates for this status, the views expressed in the Atthakavagga arc 
unusual The Althakavagga is a textual survivor from the time before the 
various teachings ascribed to the Buddha were consolidated into one 
prevailing interpretation. We cannot determine whether the teachings it 
contains were common or unusual at the time it was composed. But the 
fact that it was included in the Theravada canon attests to its popularity 
and acceptance in at least some influential circles. In this study, I utilize 
the Atthakavagga as a text that records one way of presenting the Buddhist 
teachings, a way that was formulated in the earliest period of that religion. 

The main task of the Theravada commentators is to provide authorita- 
tive interpretations of the teachings accepted as the word of the Buddha 
(buddha-vacana). Since many of the ideas presented in the Atthakavagga 
differ radically from the orthodox Theravada doctrines, an examination of 
the Theravada commentaries on this early text reveals primarily the com- 
mentators’ ability to mold the Atthakavagga teachings to fit the Theravada 
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standard. These commentaries are of only limited usefulness in explicating 
the original meaning of the Afthakavagga verses. 

In the present study I begin with an in-depth analysis of the Atthaka- 
vagga. Without resorting to the commentarics for assistance, I discuss, in 
its own terms, the teachings preserved in this text. I then analyze the 
Mahaniddesa and Buddhaghosa's Paramatthajotika II. In examining all 
three of these texts, I employ a method of analysis geared specifically to the 
aim of understanding each text on its own terms. The orthodox Thera- 
vada claim that no change has ever taken place in the Theravada teachings 
poses the most radical challenge to the idea that each of these texts could 
record a unique teaching. Despite the fact that, by almost all accounts, the 
Theravada claim to absolute textual homogeneity is virtually indefensible, it 
has long been standard practice to consult with the Theravada commen- 
tarial interpretations in order to interpret a difficult passage in an early 
text. Even supposedly objective (non-Buddhist) scholars follow this proce- 
dure, apparently simply because it yields interpretations of difficult passages 
that might otherwise go untranslated. The commentarial interpretations 
can also influence the explication of early texts through the translator’s 
reliance on dictionary definitions. Standard Theravada commentarial views 
may also be communicated indirectly through uncritical use of previous 
translations of a text." I have made every possible effort to avoid the 
influence of the traditional commentarial interpretations on my own 
analysis of the Atthakavagga. I put the test of internal consistency to 
individual passages as often as possible. In translating and analyzing the 
Atthakavagga, Y do not begin by asking: how has a particular Atthakavagga 
line been interpreted in the Theravada tradition? Rather, I ask: how does 
that line best make sense within the context of the Atthakavagga? The 
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former question, in turn, becomes the central issue when I translate and 
examine the two commentaries on the Atthakavagga. 

In my study of the Atthakavagga, I have used the relative frequency of 
the occurrence of particular terms as my guide to understanding thc 
normative value theory of this teaching. I consider any author's choice of 
words significant. In the Atthakavagga, the patterns of occurrence of 
specific words is a valuable indicator of the overall teaching recorded here. 

I begin this study with an investigation of the ideal according to the 
Atthakavagga, based on analysis of the Atthakavagga terminology for the 
ideal itself, ideal persons, and ideal behavior (Chapter One). Next, I 
discuss two unexpected aspects of the Atthakavagga teaching. First, in this 
teaching little or no connection is drawn between the ideal goal and what I 
call metaphysical consequences or bencfits of attaining the ideal such as 
escape from repeated birth, old age, and death, as well as cessation of both 
the production of kamma (consequential action) and susceptibility to its 
effects (Chapter Two). Second, this teaching delincates two approaches to 
the goal that differ on the point of whether one should consider any 
particular condition ideal, or treat any specific teacher, teaching, or path as 
better than another (Chapter Three). 

My study of the two major Pali commentaries on the Atthakavagga, the 
canonical Mahaniddesa and the post-canonical Paramatthajotika П by the 
normative interpreter Buddhaghosa, is necessarily less exhaustive than that 
of the Atthakavagga, simply because the two commentaries present so much 
more material than the Afthakavagga. Here I maintain the emphasis on 
vocabulary as the key illuminator of the text’s doctrinal underpinnings, but, 
rather than scrutinizing the whole of both commentaries, I focus on issues 
and portions of text that the Atthakavagga analysis indicates could be 
significant or revealing. I begin by analyzing the Mahaniddesa presentation 
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of the ideal goal (Chapter Four). Then I consider the Mahaniddesa treat- 
ment of the metaphysical consequences of attaining the ideal that were 
conspicuously absent from the Atthakavagga, and discuss the Mahaniddesa 
interpretation of the two different Atthakavagga approaches to the goal 
(Chapter Five). Next, I consider Buddhaghosa’s handling of these three 
aspects of the Atthakavagga teachings (Chapter Six). 

This in-depth analysis of the Atthakavagga and its two major commen- 
taries clarifies the source and nature of the problematic split in the authori- 
tative Theravada normative value theory. I examine critically and evaluate 
the Theravada doctrines concerning the ideal goal and the path to it, using 
evidence derived from my analysis of these three texts (Chapter Seven). 

I conclude this study with a discussion of how the normative value 
theory of the Afthakavagga could be utilized as a coherent early Buddhist 
alternative to the inherently problematic orthodox Theravada normative 
value theory (Conclusion). 

In the Atthakavagga we find a coherent normative value theory that 
assigns ultimate value to a life-affirming, immanent ideal and describes a 
path of gradual self-improvement by which any person might attain this 
ideal. In contrast, the authoritative Theravada commentators treat the 
summum bonum as both immanent and transcendent. This traditional 
Theravada view supports two competing systems of good and bad action: 
one for achieving better rcbirths and one for escaping the cycle of births 
and deaths altogether. When the Theravada commentators attempt to 
interpret the teachings of the Aithakavagga in terms of the traditional 
Theravada samsara-nibbana metaphysics, they must alter the teachings of 
the Althakavagga as originally stated because the normative value theory of 
the commentators is neither equivalent to, nor compatible with, the 


Atthakavagga normative value theory. 
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In this study, I analyze the Atthakavagga to bring out, in its own terms, 
its own normative value theory. I then examine its commentaries and 
discuss the differences between the teachings actually recorded in the 
Atthakavagga and the authoritative Theravada interpretations of thosc 
teachings. In so doing I offer an interpretation of the Aithakavagga that 
comes closer to the import of the teaching as originally recorded than do 
the traditional commentarial interpretations. I also argue that this version 
of the Buddhist normative value theory has the advantage that in it impor- 
tant difficulties inherent in the traditional interpretations do not arise. 
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NOTES TO THE INTRODUCTION 


1. With the possible exception of some Tibetan Buddhists, who accept all 
of the recorded scriptures of the Theravada (and other “Hinayana” 
schools), Mahayana, and Vajrayana as the authentic record of the Buddha's 
words: 

All the canonical Sutras and Tantras which form 

the basis of Buddha-dharma in Tibet were taught 

by Lord Buddha in person. 


[His Holiness Tenzin Gyatsho, the XIVth Dalai Lama of Tibet, The 
Opening of the Wisdom Eye (Wheaton, Illinois: Theosophical Publishing 
House, 1966), 10.] But even the great Vajrayana philosophers of Tibet 
used later teachings to remedy the deficiencies of earlier texts. 


2. Guy Richard Welbon, The Buddhist Nirvana and its Western Interpreters 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1968). 


3. The issue still remains an open one. For a representative portion of the 
continuing debate, see David J. Kalupahana, Buddhist Philosophy: A 
Historical Analysis (Honolulu: University Press of Hawaii, 1976), especially 
69- 90, and E. A. Johansson, Psychology of Nirvana (London: George Allen 
& Unwin, 1969). 


4. Rhys Davids’s influence is evident in this initial comment within the 
explanation of the import and range of the term “nibbana,” offered in the 
Pali Text Society’s Pali-English Dictionary. 
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5. Cf. the discussion of this point within the articles in Frank E. Reynolds 
et al, Journal of Religious Ethics 7/1 (Spring 1979), “Part I: Focus on 
Theravada Buddhist Ethics,” 1-64. See especially Harvey B. Aronson, 
“The relationship of the karmic to the nirvanic in Theravada Buddhism,” 
28- 30, 33; Donald К. Swearer, “Bhikkhu Buddhadasa on ethics and soci- 
ety,” 63; Frank E. Reynolds, “Four modes of Theravada action,” 15. 


6. The definitions of lokiya and lokuttara actions do not accurately parallel 
the descriptions of the four supramundane paths/fruits (of stream-winning, 
oncc-returning, never-returning, and arahantship). Since only the arahant is 
enlightened, only the fourth path/fruit can be Jokuttara. As long as the 
stream-enterer, once-returner, and never-returner are not enlightened (i.c. 
not arahants), their actions produce future becoming and so, by definition, 
are not /okuttara. Only when one reaches the fourth supramundane path of 
arahantship and attains the highest goal are one's actions the special kind of 
action (kamma) called “neither black nor white.” This is truly good action, 
and thus not what the author(s) of the Theravada texts usually mean by 
“kamma;” it does not lead to future becoming in samsara. 


Cf. Reynolds, “Four modes,” 15, and Aronson, “Relationship of the 


karmic to the nirvanic,” 34, 


7. Joanna Rogers Macy, “Dependent co-arising: the distinctiveness of 


Buddhist cthics," Journal of Religious Ethics 7/A (Spring 1979):38- 52. 
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8. Ibid., 42. 


9. Ibid. Here Macy is referring to an observation Kenneth Inada has made 
on this subject. See Kenneth Inada, “Musings on the grounds for a Bud- 
dhist cthics," in Kalavinka, Voice of Dharma (Honolulu: Hawaiian Buddhist 


Information Center, 1978): 3. 

10. Kalupahana, Buddhist Philosophy, 165. 
11. Ibid., 82. 

12. Swearer, “Bhikkhu Buddhadasa," 62. 


13. Ibid. 


14. Cf. John P. Reeder, Jr., “Religious ethics as a field and discipline,” 
Journal of Religious Ethics 6/1 (Spring 1978):32- 53. See also Frank E. 
Reynolds et aL, “Methodological issues in comparative religious ethics," 


Journal of Religious Ethics 7/1 (Spring 1979): 2- 4. 


15. Sutta-Nipata, ed. Dines Andersen and Helmer Smith (London: Pali 
Text Society, 1913; reprint ed., London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford 
University Press for the Pali Text Society, 1948). The Atthakavagga, which 
consists of vv. 766- 975 of the Sutta-nipata, appears in this edition on pages 
151- 189. 

Mahaniddesa, ed. L. de la Vallée Poussin and E. J. Thomas, 2 pts. 
(London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press for the Pali Text 
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Society, 1916- 1917; reprint ed. in onc vol, London: Pali Text Society, 
1978). 

Sutta-Nipata Commentary П: Being the Paramatthajotika П, ed. 
Helmer Smith, 3 vols. (London; Humphrey Milford, Oxford University 
Press for the Pali Text Society, 1916-1918). The portion of the Param- 
atthajotika II in which Buddhaghosa comments on the Atthakavagga appears 
in vol. 2 (1917), on pages 511- 574. 


16. See M. Anesaki, "Sutta-Nipáta in Chinese," Journal of the Pali Text 
Society 5 (1906- 1907): 50- 51 and М. A. Jayawickrama, “The Vaggas of the 
Sutta Nipata,” University of Ceylon Review 6 (October 1948): 236. 


17. Scc Jayawickrama, “Vaggas,” 229- 232. 


18. See S. Lévi, Journal Asiatique, 1915:401ff; M. Anesaki, “Sutta-Nipata,” 
50- 51; and Jayawickrama, “Vaggas,” 233- 235 for examples and discussions 


of such references. 


19. See the Bibliography for a complete listing of the dictionaries and 
Sutta-nipata translations consulted here. Unless otherwise noted, all 


translations from the Pali in this study are my own. 


CHAPTER ONE 
NORMATIVE VALUE THEORY IN THE ATTHAKAVAGGA 


No one term emerges in the Atthakavagga as a label for the ultimate goal 
of the path here prescribed. For example, one cannot examine all instances 
of the word “nibbana” in this text and hope to have understood the idcal 
goal according to the teaching presented here. Neither is it possible to 
understand this goal by examining all of the other terms used in the 
Atthakavagga to designate the ideal goal. This is because in the Atthaka- 
vagga the goal is for the most part discussed indirectly, through various 
depictions of exemplary persons, what they do and avoid doing, and 
through contrasts drawn between such persons and others who represent 
less-than-ideal attitudes and behavior. 

This linguistic feature of the text reflects a significant aspect of the 
religious worldview preserved in the Althakavagga: here the definition of 
the highest ideal is inseparable from the delineation of how persons can live 
life fully and well. The summum bonum is not transcendent, not categori- 
cally distinct from what is good to do and what is bad to do, for all people, 
in everyday life. 

In this chapter I explore the normative value theory of the Atthaka- 
vagga. I discuss the conditions, behaviors, and attitudes to which the 
author(s) of the Atthakavagga assign positive or negative value. Although I 
focus this study on the ultimate goal, using several terms and phrases like 
“goal,” “purpose,” “ideal condition," "summum bonum," and the like to 
refer to this apex of the normative value system of the Atthakavagga, one 
must be careful not to assume that the ideal goal is metaphysically, or in 
any other absolute sense, distinct from the path to it. Rather than dividing 


what is valued into relative and absolute, the definition of the ideal 
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recorded in the Atthakavagga serves to integrate the various values into a 
continuous, coherent whole. Everything that is assigned value in this text is 
evaluated with reference to the ideal. If something is good, it is so because 
it leads to and resembles in some way the ideal condition. If something is 
bad, it is by virtue of its divergence from that goal. Conversely, the ideal 
goal is defined entirely in terms of the perfection of these valued compo- 
nents of the path. In this text, all that is valued is centered on and held 
together by the consistent aim to reach a goal that is only distinguished 
from the other values in terms of its ultimacy. 

It is natural to begin an investigation of the understanding of the idcal 
as recorded in the Atthakavagga by searching the text for terms that repre- 
sent the goal itself. What is it, exactly, that ideal persons have achieved? 
Do the labels used to designate this summum bonum indicate that the goal 
is a transcendent condition, understood apart from particular persons’ 
qualities? Does it have unique characteristics that distinguish it radically 
from all other conditions? 

Judging from frequency of occurrence, the primary terms used in the 
Atthakavagga to refer to the goal are “suddhi” (“purity”) and “santi” 
” ""peace"). It is clear that, according to the Atthakavagga, when 
one has achieved the ideal, one has achieved purity and calmness. Yet 


(“calmness, 


neither of these terms represents an abstract notion of a goal apart from 
ideal persons’ qualitics. In this text purity and calmness have no signifi- 
cance apart from pure or calm individuals. 

Further, as characteristics of ideal persons, purity and calmness tend to 
reveal more about the nature of the less-than-ideal condition than about 
the ideal condition. Purity, as an ideal, points to the fact that non-ideal 
Persons are subject to certain specific impurities. Although the author(s) of 
the Atthakavagga discusses explicitly the impurities considered characteristic 
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of less-than-ideal регѕопѕ, the exact meaning of purity remains unspecified. 
Purity does not involve doing certain things or being a certain way, but 
rather consists of not behaving in specific ways. The same observation 
holds generally for calmness, which amounts to an absence of anxieties. 
Such anxieties can be pinpointed in the text, but calmness is just calmness 
(i.c. not being agitated or excitable, not being quick to anger, gricf, сїс.). 

Several other terms that occur in the Atthakavagga could represent the 
goal that ideal persons have reached. “Viveka,” meaning “seclusion” or 
“separation,” is used to refer to seclusion or separation of the individual 
person, rather than expressing a characteristic of the goal itself. It is not 
that the goal is isolated from the less-than-ideal world in any way; rather, 
the ideal person strives for seclusion (v. 822) and sees seclusion (v. 851). 
Likewise, “khema” (“security”) is used to refer directly to a condition of 
the ideal person. By use of these terms, the author(s) of the Atthakavagga 
continues to elucidate the goal by contrasting it with qualities of less-than- 
ideal life. A third term for the goal, “nibbuti,” is simply equated in the 
Atthakavagga with "santi" (v. 933). 

The Theravada tradition's primary label for the goal, "nibbana," occurs 
in the Atthakavagga three times. In each instance, the term clearly signifies 
the goal. In v. 940 the person is advised to strive for the goal (айла) in 
order to train for his/her nibbana. In v. 822 the one striving for seclusion 
(viveka) is described as “near nibbana,” and in у. 942 a trainee on the path 
to the ideal is described as one “having mind (set) on nibbana." 

These three instances of the term “nibbana” constitute the only 
Atthakavagga use of labels for the ideal goal that do not refer explicitly to 
any particular attribute or quality of the person who has reached it. Since 
there is no explicit definition of nibbana in the Atthakavagga, we should not 
rule out the possibility that in this text the word does signify something 
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specific about the idcal person that has been obscured by the later develop- 
ment of this term. The one occurrence in the Atthakavagga of its verb- 
form counterpart, “nibbati,” indicates that even this goal-referent was 
understood in terms of the actions or achievements of an ideal person: 
ниш аш what does a bhikkhu nibbati [become 
not grasping anything in the world? 
In addition, all four of these examples are consistent with the Atthaka- 
vagga’s overall treatment of terms that refer to the goal in that they focus 
on how the ideal person strives for the goal, rather than substantively 
describing the ideal condition itself. 

In contrast to the paucity of terms for the ideal goal itself, almost every 
line of every Atthakavagga verse contains some reference to the ideal in 
terms of the persons who have achieved it or are striving for it. This 
information falls into two broad categories: the positive terminology con- 
cerning what the ideal person has accomplished and, what constitutes by far 
the greater amount of data, the negative vocabulary relating what such a 
person has climinated or overcome. 

We find a limited set of words in the Atthakavagga for ideal persons 
and, in verses in which the training that leads to the goal is recommended, 
to potential ideal persons. The terms that function in this way most often 
are “muni” (“silent one”), “bhikkhu,” and “brahmana.” The terms “dhira” 
(“wise onc"), “dhona,” “santa” (“calm one”), “vedagit” (“knowledgeable 
one”), “vidva” (“knowing one”), *vimutta" (“released one"), “naga,” 
"paragu" and "paramgata" (“one gone beyond”), “pandita” (“wise one”), 
and "samana" also occur. 

Most of these labels communicate something about the qualities and 


characteristics of the persons they designate, indicating that silence, 
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wisdom, calmness, knowledge and the like are exemplary features of ideal 
persons; indeed, these characteristics have been adopted to epitomize such 
persons. The remainder of the positive Atthakavagga terminology relating 
to these persons emerges in explicit descriptions of ideal persons’ positive 
characteristics and in specific recommendations to persons who would strive 
to attain this ideal. 

Ideal persons, according to the Atthakavagga, are mindful (sata, satima). 
Their primary positive characteristics have to do with seeing and knowing. 
As we have scen, an ideal person sces viveka (seclusion, у. 851) and khema 
(security, у. 809); such a person has open eyes (у. 921), yet is not visually 
greedy (v. 922) and has downcast eyes (v. 972). Thus such a one controls 
vision and minimizes distraction. Observation of the unhappy consequences 
of less-than-ideal behavior provides a strong motivation to strive for the 
ideal (c.g. уу. 777 & 817). Seeing is both the final prerequisite for attaining 
the goal (v. 915) and constitutes the ideal condition (v. 795). 

The importance of knowing is clear in the Althakavagga, both as a 
means to the goal and as an attribute of the ideal person. A variety of 
terms occur in the Atthakavagga that signify knowing and knowledge or 
wisdom, such as “paññā” (“wisdom”), “ñatvā” (“having known"), many 
other forms of “janati” (“to know"), “veda” (“knowledge”), and “vidva” 
(“knowing,” an old perfect active participle in -vas). Wisdom frees one 
from illusions (v. 847) and reverence for it leads one to strive for the ideal 
(v. 969). The ideal person knows dhamma as well as the dangers of less- 
than-ideal living (e.g. уу. 775, 792, 933, 943, & 947). In v. 971 the trainee 
for the goal is encouraged to “know moderation for the sake of satisfaction 
here." To know is both the chief means to the goal and the primary 
characteristic activity of one who has achieved it. To be wise is the highest 
good. Accordingly, in the one instance of the term “buddha” in the 
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Atthakavagga, it functions as an adjective (“awakened”), applied to Gotama. 
Likewise, the term “sambodhi” (“awakening” or “enlightenment”) refers 
once in the Afthakavagga to the ideal goal itself, as the trainee for the goal 
is called “one desirous of awakening” ("sambodhikama," v. 963). 

In addition to being alert and knowledgeable, the ideal person is un- 
moved by this sccing and knowing. This notion of equanimity is expressed 
with forms of “upekkha” and “sama.” Here equanimity is equivalent to 
mental composure (v. 972) and incompatible with selfish grasping (vv. 855, 
911, & 912). One with equanimity is not affected by praise or blame 
(w. 895- 896). The ideal person is “the same in all circumstances” (у. 952). 

Finally, the ideal person, according to the Atthakavagga, is releascd, 
liberated. We have seen that the ideal person is freed by wisdom (у. 847), 
and that such a person is sometimes designated as a “vimutta” ("released 
onc”). In v. 877 release is said to come after knowledge and is described 
as concomitant to refraining from arguments. According to v. 975, the 
mindful person's citta (mind) is released. All in all, in the Atthakavagga 
release is associated with a certain mental state, one that is knowledgeable 
yet free and not defensive. 

Release or freedom, not unlike purity and calmness, defines the ideal 
Person at least in part in negative terms, which leads us to inquire: from 
what exactly are these persons free? Whereas goal referents are scarce and 
Positive terminology rather vague in the Atthakavagga, this text is full of 

negative vocabulary. Such terminology occurs in this text in both specific 
ethical injunctions and a complex broader teaching against desire and 
grasping. Almost every sutta of the Atthakavagga includes a number of 
formulaically reiterated injunctions against particular types of behavior, 
including indulging oneself in grief, lamentation, and envy; greed; anger; 
false-speaking; doubt; pride; conceit; back-biting; and selfishness. ' 
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Desire stands out as the primary problem, according to the Atthaka- 
vagga. A strong condemnation of desire [desire in and of itself, desire for 
particular persons and objects and ideas, all action that naturally follows 
upon desire (namely, grasping or acquiring), and any dependence that 
results from such action motivated by desire] emerges from the rich and 
varied vocabulary of the Atthakavagga relating to desire. The author(s) of 
this text describes a vicious circle of wrong behavior, a self-perpetuating 
series of events based on the individual's indulgence in desire. Once one 
desires and thereby binds oneself through grasping or attachment, that very 
bondage increases the likelihood of one becoming involved in further 


attachment and desire. The ideal person desists from all such activity 





(grasping, attachment); having undermined its cause (desire), such a one 
eliminates its ill effect (dependence on or bondage to particular persons, 
objects, and ideas). 

The term “dukkha” ("unsatisfactoriness," “frustration,” “disappoint- 
ment"), so popular in the broader Theravada tradition, occurs only five 
times in the Atthakavagga. In these instances, it is seen as the result of 
greed (vv. 769- 779, 774); to eliminate it is equivalent to attaining purity 
(v. 789); and, one should undermine both dukkha and its opposite sukha, 
"happiness" (v. 873). In the other occurrence of “dukkha” (in v. 970), the 
term functions as an adverb, meaning “(to sleep) poorly.” The Atthaka- 
vagga contains no statement of, or even veiled reference to, the four noble 
truths that feature this notion. 

In the Atthakavagga, two types of persons arc described: ideal and less- 
than-ideal. The two modes of living that they represent are contrasted for 
the benefit of those who would make the transition to the ideal by aban- 
doning the ways of less-than-ideal persons and emulating the ways of ideal 
persons, thereby attaining the goal themselves. The less-than-idcal sort of 
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life, led by selfish deluded persons, is marked by desire, personal and 
interpersonal strife, grief, anxiety, attachment, and dependence. In contrast, 
the ideal life, led by knowledgeable persons who clearly sec life and the 
world as it unfolds and who live in accordance with wisdom, is charac- 
terized by harmony and calmness, purified of the negative qualities of 
ordinary life. 

The goal described here is anthropocentric and individually oriented, in 
every way; whether one lives in the ideal or less-than-ideal manner is 
entirely one's own responsibility and affects only oneself. That is, although 
we might assume that social harmony naturally would result from everyone 
following the teachings this text prescribes, this is ncver cited as a motiva- 
tion for doing so.’ Even more significantly, the goal itself consists of living 
in the ideal way. The means recommended in the Atthakavagga for achiev- 
ing the ideal, namely being alert, watchful, and equable, seeing and know- 
ing, avoiding conceit, greed, and slander, rejecting desire, not grasping, 
being free of dependence on any particular persons and things, are often 
utilized in this text as descriptions of the defining characteristics, attitudes, 
and behaviors of persons who have achieved the ideal goal. The author(s) 
of the Atthakavagga never describes ideal Persons or the condition they 
have achieved in terms other than these. On the basis of the evidence of 
the Atthakavagga itself, there is no way to distinguish between ideal and 
less-than-ideal persons except by the perfect consistency with which the 
ideal persons behave in the ideal ways. 

This continuity of path and goal reflects and expresses the continuity of 
values operative in this account of the ideal goal and how one achieves it. 
The values remain constant throughout; none is added at the point of 
reaching the ideal condition, The same attitudes and actions that are 


valued as good along the way to the goal, when they are but inconsistently 
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maintained by the aspirant, prove to be valued as good ultimately, when 
they are maintained consistently by the ideal person. 

Of course the fact that no ultimate accomplishments beyond those 
cultivated along the way to the ideal are mentioned in the Atthakavagga 
does not, by itself, prove the absence of transcendental components of the 
ideal condition. Yet the normative value theory described here is complete 
and fully coherent without the inclusion of any further unmentioned com- 
ponents. It is true that the argument from absence is notoriously weak, but 
the evidence of the Atthakavagga requires no such argument. If one looks 
at the text itself, nothing is absent. The normative value theory delineated 
here, if taken on its own terms, is complete and can stand ipi without 
additions derived from sources external to it. It does not require unwar- 
ranted speculations concerning matters irrelevant to those deemed of value 
in the Atthakavagga itself. Indeed, as I shall argue upon the evidence of the 
commentarial treatment of the Atthakavagga, this version of the early 
Buddhist normative value theory is morc consistent and less problematic; 
philosophically and practically, than the versions with which later tradition 


would “correct” or “complete” it. 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER ONE 
1. Sec discussion of the ideal person's negative attributes, 24- 25 bclow. 


2. Nibbanam айапо. There is no reference to the Buddhist doctrine of 
апайй in this text. When the term atta appears, it cither functions reflex- 
ively (as in this example) or connotes something (usually a view, ditthi) 
taken up, an assumption. Cf. N. A, Jayawickrama, “Sutta Nipata: Some 


Suttas from the Atthaka Vagga,” University of Ceylon Review 8 (October 
1950):248. 


3. V. 915cd: 


Katham disva nibbati bhikkhu 
anupadiyano lokasmim kinci. 


4. The translations offered here parenthetically come from the literal 
meaning of these terms, where this can be surmised, They are, in many 
cases, adjectives functioning as substantives, which makes literal interpreta- 
tion of them possible. The terms that seem to refer to these persons qua 
exemplary persons, however, pose a more difficult translation problem. 
“Bhikkhu,” “brahmana,” and “samana” convey no clear literal meaning and 
thus must be taken to signify something like “monk,” “wanderer,” “ascet- 
ic,” or “recluse.” Jayawickrama argues that “dhona” cannot mean “wise 


one,” as the commentaries interpret it. See Jayawickrama, “Some Suttas 
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From the Atthaka Vagga,” 247-248. For a definition and etymology of 
“näga,” see A. F. Hoernle, “The Sutta Nipata in a Sanskrit Version from 


Eastern Turkestan,” Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1916:722- 723. 
5. Mattam so јайла idha tosanattham. (971b) 


6. Sce, е.р., уу. 809, 862, 866, & 951. Only the Mahāviyīha sutta fails to 


mention any of these ethical recommendations. 


7. Cf. Karl H. Potter, Presuppositions of Indian Philosophies (Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1963), 259: 


So accepted is the distinction between egoism and 
altruism that it hardly seems possible to question 
its legitimacy. Yct thc Indians did not rccognizc 
this distinction as particularly important and cer- 
tainly not as obvious. Their assumption is that the 
good of all is served by the enlargement of a per- 
son's concern for himself, for his self eventually 
encompasses all selves. 


In the specifically Buddhist context, it would be more accurate to say that 
the good of all is served by the person's seeing to his or her own improve- 
ment both because one cannot truly help anyone clse until one sees the 
true nature of reality and because the conditions of all individuals are inter- 
dependent. Cf. Roy Perrett, "Egoism, Altruism and Intentionalism in 
Buddhist Ethics," Journal of Indian Philosophy 15 (1987):71- 85. 


CHAPTER TWO 
A MATTER OF LIFE AND DEATH 


In the Atthakavagga, the goal is depicted as an ideal mode of living in the 
world. The ideal persons who have achieved it differ from those less-than- 
ideal persons who strive for it only in terms of the consistency with which 
they manifest the attitudes and actions deemed good in this worldview. Yet 
the wider Theravada tradition presents a more complex understanding of 
the ultimate goal. In the fully developed Theravada view, there are mcta- 
physical differences between ideal and less-than-idcal persons; the goal 
encompasses more than a way of living in the world. Life as unenlightened 
persons live it is a continuous cycle (samsara) of birth, becoming, sickness, 
old age, and death, which is fueled by kamma (consequential action, Skt.: 
karma). With the enlightenment experience comes the highest goal, 
nibbana (Skt.: nirvana), which involves, among other things, escape or 
exemption from continued participation in samsara. The term “samsara” 
never occurs in the Afthakavagga, but twice the ideal person is described as 
“one who has gone beyond.” Are these oblique references to the notion of 
going beyond samsara and all that this term connotes? According to v. 771, 
those who have gone beyond (paragit) should cross the flood. In v. 803 the 
опе who has gone beyond (paramgata) is equated with the ideal person and 
this brahmana is characterized as “one not led by morality and vows 
(silavata').” The reference in v. 771 to “the flood” certainly could be taken 
to indicate that ideal persons should escape samsara, if that is what is 
meant by “the flood.” The reference to "silavata" in v. 803 could imply a 
distancing of the ideal person from samsaric life, as well, since in the 


Atthakavagga “Пауша” is often synonymous with life in ttis world, when 
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the term is combined with the terms for what is seen, heard, and felt (viz. 
"dittha," “suta,” muta")? ` 
. Does this mean that the normative value theory of the Atthakavagga 
includes an evaluation of escape from birth, death, and dimmi: as part of 
the ideal? Is the world or existence in it something to be overcome or 
destroyed in the process of fulfilling the ideal? Does the obstacle dividing 
the less-than-ideal from the ideal lie in worldly existence itself? 

If we are to examine the Atthakavagga for subtle references toa 
doctrine it does not teach overtly, we must be aware of the various facets of 
this complex teaching. According to Theravada Buddhism, as it is com- 
monly understood by most current scholars and Theravada spokespersons, 
life as most of us live it is conditioned by egotistical desire and fraught, 
inevitably and constantly, with dukkha (frustration, disappointment, diss 
faction). But therc is a solution to this problem. From thc experiences of 
the Buddha, we know that we can overcome dukkha and transform our 
current less-than-ideal condition into nibbana, the highest good; we even 
know how to go about doing so. This transformation is further understood 
by the Theravada tradition to place human beings who achieve it beyond 
the reach of sickness, old age, and death. 

Death (таға) as an abstract concept within Theravada Buddhist 
thought epitomizes dukkha (unsatisfactoriness, frustration, disappointment); 
it is the single most powerful representative of all that is wrong with the 
less-than-idcal condition called "samsara." When personified, “Death” 
(Mara) is used to represent the powers that threatened Gotama prior to his 
enlightenment and that likewise threaten every sentient being who attempts 
to achieve the ideal called “nibbana.” The Buddha conquered death; in 
overcoming samsara, he won the battle with Mara. 
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According to the Theravada, the source of dukkha is egotistical desire, 
which arises from ignorance, specifically ignorance of the facts of anatta 
(no-self) and anicca (impermanence). That is, if one does not realize these 
truths, ie. that one has no (an-) permanent unchanging independent self 
(Pali: -atta, Skt.: atman) and that conditioned things are impermanent 
(anicca), then one naturally desires to hold on to things for oneself. This 
egotistical desire leads to frustration and disappointment (dukkha) when 
the things we count on decay and when we ourselves change. 

Every person is a constantly changing stream of becoming, nothing but 
causally connected interdependent (paticca-samuppanna) actions of speech, 
body, and mind. When an individual's actions are based on ignorance of 
anatta and anicca, they have consequences; they fucl that individual stream 
of becoming, causing it to continue and to provide the necessary context in 
which the consequences occur. These consequential actions based on 
ignorance and selfish desire are called kamma. We continually perform 
actions that perpetuate the continuance and determine the nature of our 
“selves” properly understood, that is, our streams of becoming. This nature 
can be relatively good or bad, but as long as it continues, it is fueled by 
kamma, which (being based on ignorance and desire) entails dukkha. 

‘Therefore the goal is to eliminate ignorance, in order to eradicate desire, in 
order to put an end to kamma, becoming, and dukkha, which in its most 
obvious manifestations we experience as sickness, old age, and death. 

In this normative Theravada value theory, the ideal is distinguished 
from the path to it in metaphysical terms. Persons who have reached the 
ultimate goal, according to this view, differ from those who have not, not 
only in terms of the way they choose to live their lives, but also in the very 


nature of their existence. It is not only a matter of ignorance versus 
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wisdom or of desire and attachment versus equanimity and independence; it 
has become a matter of life and death, as well. 

The worldview presented in the Atthakavagga lacks many of the com- 
plex notions that combine to form the now-standard Theravada philosophy. 
In this text, neither алайа nor anicca is ever explicitly mentioned, and 
although the repetitive nature of existence is acknowledged as a possibility, 
neither Катта nor death is emphasized as an important obstacle to be 
overcome. 

Two of the Atthakavagga suttas, the Guhatthaka and the Jara, illustrate 
clearly the general attitude toward this issue exhibited in the majority of 
Althakavagga verses. Every verse of the Guhatthakasutta reveals something 
about the relationship between existence and attaining the ideal. In the 
first two verses, pleasures in the world (v. 772) and pleasures of existence 
(у. 773) are identified as hindrances to attaining the ideal. In v. 774 those 
who have not reached the goal are portrayed as lamenting: “O what shall 
we become, [when we have] fallen from here?” In the subsequent verse 
(775), the sense that this world is the context of the problem is juxtaposed 
with the idea that death should motivate one to follow a religious path: 


Therefore a person should train right here; 

whatever one should come to know as “wrong” in 
the world, 

one should not do wrong for the sake of that; 

for this life is indeed short, say the wise.* 

One should strive for the ideal here, in this life; this much of the mes- 
sage is clear. But one can surmise, on the basis of these verses, various 
reasons for such advice. Perhaps by so striving one can understand death 
and as a consequence not fear it. Or maybe such effort in life can improve 
one’s after-death prospects. It could even be the case that the persons who 
complete this training and achieve the ideal goal do not die (“fall from 
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here”) at all, In these verses, worldly existence is identified as the setting 
within which one attempts to behave idcally, and pleasures of the world and 
existence are seen as hindrances to success in that endeavor. Fear of death 
is associated with less-than-ideal persons and the inevitability of death 
moves them to seck the ideal. But there is little reason to conclude from 
these verses that one actually leaves this world, escapes existence, or be- 
comes exempt from death as a result of reaching the ideal goal. 

In the fifth verse (776) of the sutta, we see one way in which the 
author(s) of this text integrates the concepts of the world, death, and 
existence: 

I scc in the world this trembling 

race, given to desire for existences; 

these inferior people lament in the jaws of death, 

not being free from desire for various existences.° 
Here the world is the setting within which we find less-than-ideal persons. 
Again there is an ambiguous connection between death, existence, and the 
less-than-ideal condition. But here, as in the previous verses, middle terms 
intervene, namely desire for existences and fear of death. 

In the overall value scheme of the Atthakavagga, desire is the worst 
enemy of one who would attain the ideal. Again and again the ideal person 
is portrayed in this text as lacking desire, attachment, and dependence. 
Fear is one of the unhappy consequences of indulging in desire. If one 
were to interpret these verses of the Atthakavagga in terms of the Thera- 
vada tradition’s normative value theory, one might take them to mean that 
attainment of the ideal entails not only the elimination of desire and fear 
but also the cessation of existence and death. But in the context of the 
normative value theory of the Atthakavagga, such a conclusion is 


unwarranted. The author(s) of the Atthakavagga presents a complete 
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treatment of the ideal and how one attains it without introducing such 
metaphysical claims. 

The Atthakavagga normative value theory does not address the meta- 
physical issues of life and dcath in various existences. Although v. 776 
includes references to multiple existences, these references in no way 
constitute an endorsement of the theory of multiple existences. The verse 
is about desire for existences; given the emphasis in the Atthakavagga on 
eliminating desire, the value (or even the reality) of multiple existences is 
beside the point in this context. The negative or positive value lies not in 
existence (single or multiple) but in one’s desire, or lack thereof. 

The final two verses of this sutta further clarify the Atthakavagga 


normative value theory: 


Having dispelled desire for both ends, 

having understood contact, not being greedy, 

not doing that for which s/he would censure 
him/herself, 


the wise one does not cling to what is seen and 
heard. 


Having understood perception, having crossed 
over the flood, 

the Silent one does not cling to acquisitions; 

having barb withdrawn, living energetically, 

s/he does not long for this world or the other,” 
The phrases “both ends” and “this world or the other” each refer to a 
duality; in neither case is either member of the pair a proper object for 
desire or longing. Further, the various combinations of verb and object in 
these two final verses of the sutta are revealing: desire should be dispelled; 
what is censurcd by oneself should not be done; the flood should Ье 
crossed; the barb should be withdrawn; and one should not long for this or 


the other world. In contrast, contact (phassa) and perception (saññā) 
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should be understood. Since, unlike desire and hope, contact and percep- 
lion are necessary to physical human existence in the world, the view that 
they should be known and understood, rather than eliminated entirely, 
might very well indicate that personal existence continues when onc has 
achieved the ideal. Here life in the world is simply a given, a neutral 
setting which itself continues unaffected by a person's achievement of the 
ideal. In this normative value theory, the world, continuing existence, 
(re)birth, and death, remain neutral. The value lies in how one lives within 
this context. 

This interpretation finds further support in another parallel between 
these two verses. In the former verse, the wise one is represented as not 
clinging to things seen and heard, and in the latter verse the silent one is 
represented as not clinging to acquisitions. This implics that the idcal is 
something consonant with the individual's continued survival among the 
things of this world/existence. The difference between less-than-ideal and 
ideal life in this world is simply that the desireless person is no longer 
attached to anything or anyone. 

Judging from the Theravada tradition's emphasis on sickness, old age, 
and death as primary drawbacks of the less-than-ideal condition, one would 
expect the sixth (Jara) sutta to promise that attainment of the goal means 
escape from at least old age (jara). The sutta begins: 

Short indeed is this Шс; 

one dies in less than one hundred years; 

who might live more (than that) 

surely dies of old age.’ 
What follows from this dire observation is not a recommendation that one 
remedy this condition by achicving a certain deathless or decayless state, 
but rather advice to live unattached and aloof in this world. In vv. 805 and 
806 it is pointed out that people grieve when they are attached to objects 
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because neither the things they acquire nor they themselves are eternal. 
While this is certainly recognizable as the doctrine of impermanence of 
things and of persons, it is not connected here with any metaphysical 
claims, such as the idea that grief (which may or may not be directly caused 
by birth and death) causes continued birth and death, 

In уу. 807 and 808 the author(s) adds that when one is attached to 
persons, death again intervenes, In these verses, death is seen as leading to 
unhappiness, for persons who are selfishly attached. Logically, this leaves 
open two options: one could overcome death, or one could eliminate 
attachment. That the latter option is preferred here is evident in the rest of 
the sutta (уу. 809-813). Here the author(s) explain that, since greed and 
selfishness lead to the problems of life, the ideal person lives aloof and 
independent, regarding people and things as neither dear nor not-dear. In 
this way, one lives untouched by lamentation and envy (etc.). This consti- 
tutes a complete solution to the problem; thus it is not surprising that no 
promise of either escape from life or exemption from old age or death is 
mentioned in this sutta, 

In the entire Jarasutta, the focus is on the brevity of life and the cer- 
tainty of death. Both are cited in order to motivate the trainee to strive for 
the highest goal right away, in this existence, this world. The vocabulary of 
death is especially prominent in this sutta, which discusses life (jivita) in 
terms of death, using the forms “тууа” (meaning “one dies,” у. 804), 
“marana” (“death,” v. 806), “peta” ("dead," w. 807 & 808), and "klakata" 
(“time-done,” i.e. “dead,” v. 807). Yet even here we do not find a promise 
of immortality or deathlessness for the person who achieves the ideal. 
Rather, the sutta conveys a very down-to-earth realism that is typical of the 
overall view expressed in the Althakavagga: nothing is permanent and 
People die, but one can live and die without all the usual grief and anxiety. 
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References in the remaining suttas to the ideal person’s continuing 
existence in this world indicate that even if some sort of metaphysical 
escape from samsara were a crucial part of the goal onc would not attain it 
immediately upon gaining the status of “ideal person.” The subject of 
existence is often raised in the Afthakavagga with reference to less-than- 
ideal persons, but typically it is desire for, or attachment to existence that is 
identified as problematic, not continued existence itself. This is evident in 
the sixteen instances of the term “bhava” (“becoming,” “existence”) in the 
Atthakavagga. 

Fourteen times “bhava” is joined with terms connoting desire and 
attachment. This shows that, in the Atthakavagea, the tendency of human 
beings to long for the indefinite continuation of their existence is treated as 
a significant hindrance to progress toward the ideal. This fits into the 
overall condemnation of all types of desire, attachment, and dependency so 
central to the ethical worldview recorded in this text. In this context, the 
fact that existence is repeatedly cited in connection with non-ideal status 
indicates only that it is a particularly tempting object of desire and attach- 
ment, not that it is itself something to be eliminated. 

The remaining two instances of “bhava” in the Atthakavagga prove 
exceptional in this regard. In v. 877, it is said that “the wise one does not 
go to bhavabhava” (variously taken to mean “existence-after-cxistence,” 
“this or that existence,” or “existence and non-existence,” “becoming and 
decay”). In у. 898, certain less-than-ideal persons are characterized as 
having been “led to existence(s).””” 

Both of these verses express negative assessments of existence itself, 
rather than desire for it. This represents a view more characteristic of 


other Pali texts than of the overwhelming majority of the verses of the 
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Althakavagga. An overt reference in у. 877 to multiple existences is simi- 
larly exceptional in the Atthakavagga." 

Given the remarkable consistency of the view of life and death 
expressed in the remainder of the Atthakavagga, I suggest that the verses 
that include exceptional usage of “bhava” were introduced later in the 
history of the evolution of this text. What, in the context of the Aithaka- 
vagga alone, represents an exceptional view would, elsewhere in the Thera- 
vada literature, be taken for granted as part and parcel of the Buddhist 
worldview. This explanation could also account for the origin of the only 
verse in the Atthakavagga in which the goal is depicted as a transcending of 
death. In the last sutta of the Althakavagga, which shows many signs of 
later composition, the goal is described as the “deathless realm” (“amatam 
disam,” у. 960). 

The exceptional nature of such references Proves to be quite noticeable 
if one reads the Atthakavagga on its own terms, without reference to the 
dominant Theravada traditional view. Unlike that traditional view, which 
identifies continued existence as a significant part of the problem, and 
death as the epitome of what a person must overcome in order to attain 
the ideal, the view of the ideal expressed throughout the Atthakavagga 
focuses on desire for continued existence and anxiety in the face of death. | 
In the view recorded in the Althakavagga, existence is a significant factor in 
the pursuit of the ideal because it is a prime object of selfish desire and 
personal attachment. Similarly, death is a threat only in the fear and 
anxiety the prospect of it evokes in the ignorant beings who cling to their 
lives as if they could avoid change or live forever. 

The word “samsara” (“the round,” i.e. of birth and death) never occurs 
in the Atthakavagga. The complex metaphysics associated with the dis- 
tinction between samsara and nibbana, typical of full-fledged Theravada 
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Buddhism, are out-of-place in the religious worldview expressed in the 
Atthakavagga. As we shall sce with reference to the Theravada commen- 
tators’ later interprctations of this text, an cffort to interpret the Atthaka- 
vagga in terms of the concepts and teachings that come to dominate the 
Theravada tradition often requires radical alteration of the original sense of 
an Atthakavagga term or passage. For instance, if one were to interpret the 
causal sequence of the Atthakavagga’s Kalahavivadasutta in terms of ше 
paticca-samuppada (dependent origination) formulas of the later Theravada 
tradition, one would miss the point of the Atthakavagga version. For, as 
Luis Gómez has pointed out, this causal series “take[s] human confit and 
aggression as the final effect (not old age and death)” and “offer[s] primar- 
ily psychological explanations of the problem, without explicit references to 
cosmological or eschatological conceptions"? The root of the problem 
here is desire, “wishing” (chanda), and the solution entails not escape from 
life but the overcoming of all “friction and frustration" (Gómez's terms) in 
life. As Gómez observes, “the Attha[kavagga] sets out to find (or describe) 
a practical solution to human sorrow, not merely iie арна sorrow of 
rcbirth, but the everyday sorrow of strife and aggression." | 
Rather than a victory over death or an escape from this or future Ies 
or from worldly existence, the ideal goal according to the Atthakavagga is 
primarily an unselfish, non-desirous way of living in this world. It repre- 
sents simply a transformation of values within human existence, rather than 
а transformation of values that also has metaphysical consequences beyond 


the scope of human existence. 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER TWO 


1. I follow Luis Gómez in this translation of "silavata'^ (or "silabbata"). 
See Luis O. Gómez, "Proto-Madhyamika in the Pali canon," Philosophy 
East and West 26 (April 1976):137- 165. He discusses the meaning of this 


compound in notes 14 and 16 of this article, 


2. Scc discussion of these terms in М. A. Jayawickrama, “Sutta Nipata: 


Some Suttas from the Atthaka Vagga,” University of Ceylon Review 8 (Octo- 
ber 1950):249, 


3. Kim su bhavissama ito cutase. 


4. V. 775: 


Таѕта hi sikkhetha ій eva jantu 
yam kifici jaññā visaman ti loke 
na lassa hetu visamam careyya 
appam hi tam jivitam ahu dhira. 


5. V. 776: 


Passami loke pariphandamanam 
pajam imam tanhagatam bhavesu 
hina nara maccumakhe lapanti 
avitatanhüse bhavabhavesu. 


Ubhosu antesu vineyya chandam 
Phassam parinfiaya ananugiddho 
yad attagarahi tad akubbamano 
na lippati ditthasutesu dhiro. 
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Saññam pariiria vitareyya ogham 
pariggahesu muni nopalitto 
abbulhasallo caram appamatto — 
nasimsati lokam imam рагай са ії. 


8, These two phrases signify metaphors for the elimination of desire. 


9, V. 804: 
Appam vata jivitam idam 
oram vassasata pi miyyati 
yo ce pi aticca jivati р? 
atha kho so jarasa pi miyyati. 
10. Bhaviipanita. Since “bhava” appears in compound here, it is unclear 


whether “existence” or “existences” is meant. 


11, If one takes the compound “bhavabhava,” as Gómez suggests, to mean 
“becoming this or that," it need not refer to multiple existences. Cf. 


Gómez, “Proto-Madhyamika in the Pali canon," n. 66. 
12. Gómez, “Proto-Madhyamika in the Pali canon,” 143. 


13. Ibid., 152. 








CHAPTER THREE 
THE VIEW OF NO-VIEWS 


In Chapters One and Two we have seen that the Atthakavagga records а 
view of the ultimate goal and the path that leads to it that differs in certain 
significant respects from orthodox Theravada doctrines. In this chapter, we 
shall see that the Atthakavagea includes a second interpretation of the 
ultimate goal and the path to it that differs in significant ways from both 
the orthodox Theravada teachings and the Atthakavagga view we discussed 
in the preceding chapters. I shall refer to this other Atthakavagga treat- 
ment of the path and goal as “the view of no-views,” and shall argue here 
that this teaching reflects a different value system from that of either the 
other Atthakavagga view ог the orthodox Theravada doctrines. 

As we have scen, the problematic nature of desire and attachment 
forms the core of the teaching preserved in the Atthakavagga. The 
author(s) of the Atthakavagga recommends that one who aspires to attain 
the ultimate goal follow the example of ideal persons and avoid certain 
actions and attitudes, while cultivating others. The implied connection 
between the particular types of behavior one should avoid and cultivate and 
the subsequent attainment of the ideal is that those activities either encour- 
age or discourage one’s tendency to desire and form attachments. 

One object of desire singled out for special attention in the Afthaka- 
vagga is view (ditthi). In the Atthakavagga, the term “ditthi” first appears in 
у. 781: 


How could one who is led by desire, intent on 
what s/he prefers, 

fulfilling his/her own [expectations], 

overcome his/her very own view? 

Just as that one would know, so would s/he 
preach. 
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Here a less-than-ideal person's espousal of a particular vicw is treated as a 
manifestation of desire. The implication is that duc to desire, one prefers 
one view over all others and thus prevents oneself from sccing the truth 
and becoming truly knowledgeable. There is no worse barrier to mindful 
seeing than the belief that one has already scen and known fully. Further, 
it is implied, such a person prefers a view that legitimates and reinforces 
his or her desires. The less-than-ideal person substitutes, as it were, a 
particular view for a direct apprehension of reality. If one does not refer to 
reality directly as its own truth, one's only criterion for choosing among the 
competing formulations of truth is selfish desire: which view best states 
what one wishes were true? When one has found such a view, one will 
defend it with conviction born not of personal and direct apprchension of 
the truth, but rather of the fact that it meets that primary selfish criterion. 
Hence attachment to views epitomizes the viciously circular self-perpetuat- 
ing nature of desire, attachment, and dependence in general This topic is 
addressed in a good number of Althakavagga verses. In these verses the 
dangerous consequences of attachment to views are elucidated, such as 
being drawn constantly into quarrels and disputes, losing one’s composure, 
and selfishly denigrating those whose views differ from one’s own. 
In v. 886 we find some indication of the thcorctical underpinnings of 
the view of no-views: 


There are not many various [i.e. conflicting] 
truths, 
apart from perception of permanent [things] i 
the world; ш n 
formulating arguments concerning vicws, 
"T declare a dual-dhamma (saying), “true (and) 
se.” 
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The theoretical bent of this verse is unique within the teaching recorded in 
the Atthakavagga; nowhere else is the author(s) of this text concerned with 
the epistemological basis for the recommendation to avoid adopting and 
defending a ditthi. Even this verse occurs in a context that emphasizes the 
practical implications of this teaching. The subsequent verses describe both 
the proud arrogance that results when a person deems that s/he has seen 
the truth and the condescension with which s/he treats those whose views 
s/he deems false because they differ from the truth s/he possesses. 
Similarly, in у, 796, we read: 

In contrast to what a person stuck in views calls 

“highest,” 

and considers to be supreme in the world, 

all else is “inferior,” 

therefore s/he has not gone beyond disputes.’ 
Here the issue is not so much one of misunderstanding the true nature of 
reality. Rather, it is a practical matter: one should avoid ranking things in 
the world because doing so tends to involve one in disputes. 

According to this teaching, preference for certain views or opinions is a 
special category of attachment. In the Atthakavagga, the condemnation of 
desire and attachment quickly leads to practical recommendations that one 
avoid certain types of behavior that manifest and magnify these obstacles to 
achieving the ideal. Similarly, the identification of dependence on ditthi as 
a significant hindrance to leading the religious life leads directly to the 
recommendation that one avoid the actions that manifest and encourage 
attachment to views. In many Atthakavagga verses, participation in the 
quarrels and disputes that lead one to lose one’s composure, express anger, 
and denigrate others is emphatically and explicitly discouraged. 

The specific condemnation of attachment to ditthis follows logically 


from the general condemnation of desire. The Atthakavagga argument 
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against ditthis focuses on this type of attachment as particularly pervasive 
and dangerous. The issue is not whether one’s particular view is true or 
false, but whether опе is attached to any particular view.’ Presumably, сусп 
if one were to discover a true ditthi (and this possibility is never explicitly 
ruled out in this text) aligning onesclf with it, to the exclusion of conflicting 
views, would prevent one from attaining the ideal. In other words, for all 
the talk about ditthis recorded in the Atthakavagga, the discussion is not 
really about views and opinions, but rather about the formulation and de- 
fense of them. As Gómez has observed, the author(s) of the Atthakavagga 
ncither proposes a new view nor systematically rejects all views.’ What is 
soundly rejected here, in no uncertain terms, is attachment to views. 

The Atthakavagga teaching that desire and attachment prevent one's 
attainment of the ideal does not mesh casily in all respects with its specific 
identification of dependence on ditthis as a particularly threatening manifes- 
tation of desire. In the course of developing this seemingly reasonable 
extension of the general condemnation of desire and attachment, the 
author(s) of the Atthakavagea introduce certain specific inconsistencies and 
one general inconsistency into the text. The specific inconsistencies are 
practical ones. They have to do with the ways in which one overcomes 
desire and attachment, and with the attitudes aspirants should have toward 
ideal persons and the goal itself. They also affect the status of the teaching 
concerning these ideas. The gencral inconsistency is a theoretical one that 
addresses the same issues. 

We have seen that, according to the teaching recorded in the Atthaka- 
vagga, seeing and knowing are the key attributes of an ideal person. Con- 
sidering the numerous positive references to seeing, one might find surpris- 
ing the vehemently negative treatment of ditthi here, since the notion of a 


view is at least conceptually related to the Process of sccing. Yet it is easy 
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enough to infer the rationale underlying this polemic. Although seeing is a 
good thing that leads to the goal, and even constitutes the goal, formulation 
of that seeing into a view one then defends somehow betrays its value. 
This is a feasible interpretation that accurately explains the anti-ditthi 
argument in all but a few Atthakavagga verses. Yet occasionally the cdi- 
demnation of ditthi is taken even further here, to include not only seeing 
itself, but even knowing and knowledge. In v. 789 seeing and knowing are 
rejected as means to attaining the ideal condition: 


If a person were purified by means of (what s/he 


has) seen, : 
or if e could eliminate frustration by means of 


knowledge, 


then one who is impure would be purified by 
something other [i.e. not by her/himself]. s 
Indeed, one's view betrays one, preaching thus. 


In v. 800 knowing is associated with forming a view and with attachment 


and dependence: 
Having abandoned assumption, not clinging, 
[an ideal person] does not depend even on 
knowledge. 
The epitome of this denial of the efficacy of secing and knowing as means 


to the goal occurs in v. 909: 
A person who sees, sees name and form, 
and having seen, will know them as such. 
Let him/her sec as much or as little as 5/һе likes; 
the experts do not say that [one attains] purity by 
means of that.” 

In describing the ways in which the Atthakavagga differs from other Pali 
texts of the Theravada canon, Gómez points out that “stock phrases which 
in the Canon were used to indicate the highest knowledge, . .. were used 
here to indicate the false science of those who were still attached to 
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views.” But the case is even more striking than that, for the Atthakavagga 
argument against ditthis contradicts not only the broader Pali tradition's use 
of terms for highest (seeing and) knowing, but also, as we have seen, 
specific recommendations found elsewhere within the Althakavagga itself. 

The argument against attachment to any and all ditthis brings into 
question the reliance on particular ways and means to the ideal. It also 
involves a unique attitude toward ideal persons and the goal itself. 

We have seen that the author(s) of the Atthakavagga holds up certain 
behaviors as less-than-ideal and others as ideal, using as models those 
people whose patterns of behavior exemplify either less-than-ideal or ideal 
ways of acting and thinking. A certain type of preference or exclusive dual 
ranking lics at the heart of such a distinction. Thus it is not surprising that 
the anti-ditthi argument we find in the Atthakavagga includes several dia- 
tribes against persons who are, elsewhere in the Atthakavagga, considered 
typical of the ideal. 

In some verses, experts or skilled ones (kusalas) are cited as authori- 
ties, indicating that their words are truthful and should evoke respect (e.g., 
w. 782, 783, 798, 830, 909). Yet in other Atthakavagga verses we find 
derogatory references to kusalas as argumentative fools (c.g. уу. 878, 879, 
885). Similarly, in уу. 866 and 868 the author(s) refers respectfully to the 
samana as the teacher of dhammas (teachings, truths) and in numerous 
verses brahmanas are portrayed as exemplary ideal persons (e.g. vv. 790, 
802, 843, 911). But samanas are also described as argumentative and 
closed-minded preachers (e.g. vv. 828 & 883) and in v. 859 samanas and 
brahmanas are grouped with “common persons" and their teaching activi- 
ties are depicted as less than ideal. 

It is easy enough to see what is going on here. The general teaching 
against desire and attachment treats persons who detach themselves as 


/ 
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ideal, exemplary. But when that general teaching is applied specifically to 
views, any person who clings to a view, even, presumably a "right" view, is 
less than ideal If kusalas argue, they are not truly kusala; in effect, they 
become "so-called" kusalas. Here the teaching against desire is being used 
to draw the conclusion that the preference for specific identifiable persons 
as role-models for one's efforts to attain the ideal is a manifestation of 
desire and can only be counter-productive. 

This negative teaching undermines not only the specific means to the 
goal recommended elsewhere in the Atthakavagga and the legitimacy of 
holding certain persons as exemplary, but also the very notion that a 
particular goal is ideal. In general terms, the anti-ditthi outlook includes 
the idea that the ideal person has gone beyond boundaries or distinctions, 
and no longer grasps at what s/he knows and sees (as in v. 795). In 
particular terms, even the specific conditions identified as ideal in the 
Atthakavagga, descriptions of what one should strive to attain, such as 
purity and calmness, can represent traps for the desirous aspirant to the 
goal. In v. 794, exemplary persons are described as not preaching “eternal 
purity." Parallcling similar anti-ditthi positions concerning means to the 
goal and exemplary persons, the argument behind this unexpected declara- 
tion appears to be that those who present their teachings concerning 
“purity” as if they were true thereby render “purity” exclusive and so 
invalidate their own teachings and any “purity” they have achieved or would 
achieve (cf. vv. 898, 906). The very distinction between “purity” and 
"impurity" becomes, in this view, a manifestation of desire; one should live 
abstaining from grasping, even at “calmness” (v. 900). 

Another specific point of inconsistency that arises when one examines 
the teachings recorded in the Atthakavagga concerning the ideal goal also 
illustrates the more generally problematic nature of combining the teaching 
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against ditthi with the broader identification of desire and attachment as the 
roots of the non-ideal condition. I am referring to the status of specific 
teachings that convey the ideas both endorsed and denied by the author(s) 
of the Afthakavagga. The various uses of the term “dhamma” in the 
Althakavagga illustrate the same type of inconsistencies within this text as 
we have scen with reference to the prescribed means to the ideal goal, ex- 
emplary persons, and characteristics of the highest good. In v. 792, know- 
ing is presented as the means employed by the ideal person to achieve the 
goal of wisdom; here “dhamma” represents the truth such a person has 
come to know. In a number of other verses, “dhamma” is used to signify 
the correct teaching which, when known, frees one from dependence (e.g. 
w. 856, 921, 947). Yet, within the argument against ditthi, “dhamma” can 
take on a more limited significance. In v. 785 “dhamma” is used as 
synonymous with “ditthi,” signifying any one of a variety of views to which 
the less-then-ideal person might cling. V. 824 reflects a similar usage of 
"dhamma" in the plural: 

They argue “just this is purity,” 

they deny that purity is in other dhammas." 

What lies behind these particular condemnations of means, persons, 
conditions, and teachings that are elsewhere held up as ideal is the general 
principle that to advocate a specific teaching is to assume the duality of 
teaching itself, the possibility of distinguishing between “true” and “false” 
doctrines.” This parallels the Atthakavagga condemnation of preference 
(purakkhata) and hierarchical ranking in general. According to the line of 
thought that focuses on the pitfalls of adherence to ditthis, ideal persons 
hold no one thing as highest (parama, uttari) (e.g. vv. 796- 798). 

Although we can surmise how the anti-ditthi teaching might have 
developed from the idea that one must eliminate desire, the Atthakavagea 
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anti-ditthi condemnations of preferring certain means to a goal, of exalting 
certain persons as exemplary of the ideal, and of describing certain condi- 
tions or qualities as of ultimate value raises two types of questions concern- 
ing the viability of the anti-ditthi teaching. The first concerns the contradic- 
tions that arise between it and the Atthakavagga teaching oriented toward 
following certain exemplary persons in specific types of behavior, in order 
to achieve a particular goal. Ultimately this is a question of the nature of 
the ideal and the path to it. The second concerns the status of the teaching 
of no-views itself as a view. Does it not itself unavoidably perpetuate the 
discrimination of “true” and “false” by its own contradiction of the claims, 
found in the Atthakavagga itself, that certain means lead to a particular 
ideal and certain persons are exemplary of that ideal? Can a dhamma that 
consists of the rejection of all attachment, even to dhammas, ever be 
presented coherently in oral or written form? Can the truth, so conceived, 
ever be expressed in words, as a specific teaching? 

Although the latter is a theoretical, intellectual problem, the former 
illustrates why it is a serious one, even in a fully practical setting. If one 
were to endeavor to achieve the ideal by means of the methods set out in 
this text, it would be crucial to be able to discern which means (if any) 
were actually being recommended here, which persons (if any) were to be 
regarded as exemplary role-models, and which conditions or qualities (if 
any) one should aim to attain. It is difficult to see how one could derive 
any such information from this teaching without transgressing the general 
principle, espoused in the anti-ditthi argument, that no view, way, teaching, 
or teacher should be preferred over any other. If “choicelessness” is ideal, 
then how does one choose what to до?” 

It is difficult to maintain coherently both the inherently paradoxical 
view that no true view is possible and, at the same time, the authority of 
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the teaching that declares this to be the case. The incompatibility of the 
anti-ditthi outlook and the claim that the teaching of a certain teacher or 
teachers should command respect and belief is well illustrated in the 
Magandiyasutta. For the most part, the author(s) of the anti-ditthi verses of 
the Atthakavagga avoids confrontation with the problem of the status of this 
very teaching as a view, by describing this theory in a monologue. In a 
monologue there is no argument, no confrontation, 

The Magandiyasutta reveals the inherent problems of such a view pre- 
cisely because it depicts a dialogue. Other examples of dialogue occur 
within the Atthakavagga’s anti-dithi argument, but they portray the party 
other than the Buddha as simply asking questions. In this sutta Magandiya 
not only asks the Buddha a question, but also comments in a critical way 
on his answer, thereby drawing the Buddha into the same sort of situation 
as debaters and arguers who prefer one particular view over all others, 

When the sutta begins, Magandiya has apparently offered his beautiful 
daughter to the Buddha, an opportunity the Buddha emphatically declines, 
leading Magandiya to ask: 


What sort of view, way of life in accordance with 
morality 
and vows, and existence-arising do you preach? 


The Buddha’s first verse of reply (837) sets him up for the problems of 
inconsistency to come: 


Having discerned the dhammas that others cling 
to, 
I do not say “I preach this;” 
while looking among (those) views, not clinging, 
I saw inner calmness. 
Thus (said) the Bhagavant [Buddha] to 
Magandiya.> 
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Опе can almost imagine that Magandiya detects the inconsistency of saying 
both that the ideal person does not claim anything in particular and that 
such a one attains something as specific as inner calmness, for he asks: 
O silent one [or sage], you say you do not cling 
to those formulated opinions; 
this goal [or thing] called “inner calmness,” 
how indeed is that proclaimed by the wise ones? 
Thus (said) Magandiya.'* 
In other words, how does this goal of inner calmness, proclaimed by the 
Buddha and by the “wise ones,” differ from a formulated opinion? The 
Buddha’s answer to this question (у, 839) illustrates clearly the inevitable 
outcome of the anti-ditthi theory as regards means to the goal: 
One does not say purity is [attained] by means of 
things seen or heard, 
(or) by knowledge, not even by morality and vows, 
nor by means of the absence of things seen or 
heard, 
of knowledge, or even morality and vows. 
And letting these loose, not having clung, 
the calmed one, independent, does not yearn for 
existence. 
Thus (said) the Bhagavant to Magandiya." 
That is, this goal (here suddhi, purity) differs from those included in the 
formulated opinions to which he does not cling because it is not achieved 
by any of the usual means. According to the argument against views, if one 
holds a thing as highest, one has not overcome views.^ Although, in the 
teaching ascribed to the Buddha in these verses, he deliberately avoids 
holding a particular means to the idcal of purity as highest, he still implies 
that not only purity, but also non-attachment, calmness, independence, and 
absence of longing for existence are ideal. 
Further problems arise for this position when Magandiya disagrees, 


and supports his criticism with an empirical observation: 
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If you really say purity is not [attained] by means 
of things seen or heard, 
(or) by knowledge, or even morality and vows, 
мг by e of the absence of things seen or 
еаг‹ 


of knowledge, or even morality and v 
I think this is a very stupid dhamma indeed. 
Some do realize purity by means of view. 
Thus (said) Magandiya.” 
In terms that sound very much like the derogatory comments ascribed 
elsewhere in the Althakavagea to debaters who defend limited exclusive 
Views (see especially suttas 8, 12, & 13), in the next verse (841) Magandiya’s 
dependence on views is blamed for his inability to understand the view the 
Buddha has taught: 
Already depending on views, you came inquiri 
infatuated with things pel ie s 
and bccausc of this you do not have the slightest 
understanding [of my teaching], 
therefore you consider (it) very stupid. 
Thus (said) the Bhagavant to Magandiya.” 
Here the Buddha himself is depicted as entering into a dispute, to defend 
his view against criticism, Yet the Particular argument attributed to the 
Buddha here could easily backfire. One might argue that the Buddha docs 
not understand Magandiya’s view here because he (i.e. the Buddha) is 
clinging to the view of no-views,”! 

The assumption that Magandiya’s opinion is “formulated” (v. 838), 
whereas the Buddha's is not, supports the position ascribed to the Buddha 
in these verses. Yet this is only a convincing argument if it is made clear 
why Magandiya’s view merits the label “formulated” while the Buddha’s 
does not. This was, after all, the gist of Magandiya’s first follow-up ques- 
tion in this dialogue. 
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The Atthakavagga's anti-ditthi argument is built on the idea that апу 
sort of debate assumes the dual nature of teaching, of truth and falsehood, 
the point being that if onc argues one must assume that a right and a 
wrong view exist and that onc has the correct version. This carns one's 
position the classification of “formulated” view or opinion. The fact that in 
this sutta the Buddha is depicted as arguing with Magandiya indicts the 
view of no-views. Here the Buddha is depicted as advocating the anti-ditthi 
argument, as a ditthi. In defending this view against Magandiya's criticisms, 
the Buddha declares his own (albeit anti-ditthi) view to be “true” and 
Magandiya's alternative view “false.” In this context, the view of no-views 
is no longer the non-teaching of those who stand aloof from attachment to 
any particular vicw. In opposition to Magandiya's vicw, it can no longer be 
scen as all-inclusive. 

A distinct lack of awareness of this problem is evident within the text 
itself. Only two verses after representing the Buddha as having true 
wisdom which Magandiya fails to recognize, because he has the wrong sort 
of view, the author(s) of the text brazenly states: 

What would that brahmana preach (as) "truth"? 

Or with whom would s/he quarrel, (saying) “It is 

In ы there is no (sense of) “equal” and “unequal,” 
with whom would s/he engage in dispute?” 

Having recorded the Buddha’s dispute with Magandiya, the author(s) of 
this sutta then presents the idea, typical of the anti-ditthi view, that ideal 
persons never dispute. This illustrates the theoretical difficulty of ever 
expressing a non-exclusive (non-specific) teaching. In the remaining verses 
of the sutta, the focus shifts again, in a way that illustrates the other sort of 
difficulty that results from the anti-ditthi teaching. In v. 842 we find the 


usual anti-ditthi advice against ranking things, since it is an activity that 
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leads to dispute. But the remainder of the verses in this sutta record a list 
of practical ethical injunctions concerning the daily conduct of an idcal 
person. V. 844 is a good sample of this portion of the sutta: 
Having left home, living without company, 
the silent one, not making acquaintances in the 
village, 
rid of pleasures, showing no preferences, 
should not engage in contentious talk with 
people.” 
But there is no reason, within the context of the anti-views teaching, to 
believe and act in accordance with this statement. — It excludes another's 
teaching which may recommend living with a family in a house, constantly 
debating important points of doctrine with acquaintances in the village. 
Likewise, in the next verse (845), the ideal person is depicted as living aloof 
and isolated in the world, which certainly excludes the possibility that living 
communally could be ideal. 

The danger of attachment to particular views concerning means to the 
goal, ideal persons, and the nature of the goal itself is the central concern 
of the anti-ditthi teaching. The anti-vicws argument is not presented in 
order to replace all previous, untrue teachings with an new improved 
teaching.” Consequently there is, at least in theory, no place within this 
teaching for particular advice to the aspirant for the goal. As long as the 
ideal is held to be complete detachment from preference for particular 
exclusive teachings, no authority can be found for recommendations that 
the aspirant follow particular means to particular ends. The view of no- 
views is a teaching of nonduality. As such, it cannot explicitly deny the 
validity of views that deny the validity of other views, without undermining 
its own authority. 
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This paradox brings to mind another that is raised by the Buddhist 
teachings: the paradox of desire. The parallel amounts to more than mere 
coincidence of form. Briefly stated, the Buddhist paradox of desire is that 
desirclessness is ideal, yet onc must cultivate one’s desire to attain the ideal 
in order to be motivated to continue to strive for that goal. Every action 
one performs on the path to the goal is a manifestation of desire. If one is 
ever to attain desirelessness, it will be by means of desire-driven actions. 
Ultimately one strives to be free of all desires, but the only way to ac- 
complish this aim is by means of desire; yet as long as one desires, one will 
not accomplish this goal.” 

The focus of the anti-ditthi teaching is, as we have seen, the less-than- 
ideal nature of attachment to particular views. As a philosophical stance, 
this teaching leads to sclf-contradiction in terms of the values it upholds. 
On the one hand, nonduality is ideal and any preference for one teaching 
over another belies true understanding. On the other hand, the duality of 
desire versus non-desire, or of duality versus nonduality, reflects something, 
real and the preference for one (non-desire, nonduality) over the other 
(desire, duality) is ideal. This is simply a radical, extended form of the 
paradox of desire, in which both desire and the absence of desire are 
valued. It results from adding a very important component to the teaching 
that desire is characteristic of the less-than-ideal and must be eradicated in 
order to attain the goal. That component is views. By extending the 
objects of desire to include views, the author(s) of this teaching eventually 
forces the issue of the paradox of desire. By shifting the focus away from 
desire for wealth and existence, toward attachment to views, the author(s) 
brings out the less obvious (and therefore eventually even more trouble- 
some) inconsistency of the teaching that identifies desire as the problem 


and then fails to show how desire to end desire is different from any other 
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sort of desire. One cannot ignore the ease with which the anti-views 
argument is developed here: from that first premise that desire is the root 
of all evil comes the argument that preference for any Particular view, path, 
and even goal is counter-productive on the path to the ideal. 

Certain structural characteristics of the Atthakavagga indicate that at 
some point the dualistic desire-oriented teaching and the nondualistic anti- 
views teaching might have been two separate teachings. A survey of the 
verses that condemn views and theories shows that this theme first appears 
in suttas 3-5. In neither suttas 1-2 nor 6-7 do we find mention of any 
aspect of this anti-ditthi polemic, In suttas 8-9 the discussion of it resumes 
as if the author(s) of it were totally unaware of the intervening suttas. In 
the tenth ийа, for the most part, the author(s) ignores the ditthi contro- 
versy, until the final three verses, where the issues of preference, ranking, 
and involvement in theories (dhammas) are once again taken up. Although 
sutta 11 is titled “Quarrels and Disputes” (Kalahavivada), the sutta docs 
not reflect the distinctive anti-ditthi outlook; quarrels and disputes are 
simply included in this sutta’s list of items to be overcome. Suttas 12 and 
13 are given over entirely to discussion of the drawbacks of theories and 
views, while in suttas 14 and 15 certain elements of the anti-ditthi argument 
are mentioned. On the whole, these suitas (14 and 15) reflect the sort of 
understanding of the goal that appears in the desire-oriented suttas (1-2. 
6-7, and 10- 11). In sutta 16 the author(s) makes no mention of the ad- 
vantages or disadvantages of views. 

This pattern, clear from a close reading of the issues cach sutta dis- 
cusses, also emerges from consideration of the Occurrences of two particu- 
larly important terms in the text: “dithi” and "suddhi? “Ditthi,” not very 
surprisingly, occurs (with only one exception) exclusively and frequently 


within the suttas that are concerned with the view of no-views. It is also 
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interesting to note that “suddhi” follows a similar pattern. This most 
frequently occurring term for the ideal appears in negative contexts almost 
exclusively. That is, "suddhi" (“purity”) connotes an ideal by virtue of the 
fact that less-than-ideal persons have not achieved it. In these verses, 
suddhi is only indirectly defined as an ideal to be preferred over its oppo- 
site, which makes sense within the anti-ditthi context. Furthermore, it 
seems more than coincidental that the author(s) of the anti-ditthi suttas 
prefers this goal-referent, since being pure docs not involve doing certain 
things or being a certain way, but rather consists of not behaving in par- 
ticular ways.” 

For the most part, the two teachings occur in clearly delineated seg- 
ments that coincide closely with the sutta groupings of the verses. In 
addition, all the verses of these anti-ditthi suttas occur in the same meter 
(vistubh). Although suttas 2, 11, and the latter portion of sutta 16 also 





appear in this meter, the metrical consistency of the anti-ditthi material 
supports the hypothesis that the Atthakavagga is a composite of two for- 
merly distinct texts. 

A consideration of the overall structure of the text suggests an explana- 
tion for the fact that the suttas do not appear in a more philosophically 
consistent order, i.c. why they are not divided more obviously according to 
these two teachings. The first (Kama) sutta appears to form a sort of 
prologue in six verses to the four subsequent suttas, cach of which consists 
of eight verses, a fact reflected by the presence in their titles of the term 
“atthaka” (“of eight"). Scholars have differed in their interpretations of the 
significance of the four atthaka suttas, some saying that the Atthakavagga 
must have originally consisted of only these four, others claiming that cach 
of the sixteen suttas of the vagga must have originally consisted of eight 


verses, and still others suggesting that these four provided the vagga with its 
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title either by simply appearing first in the group of suttas or by encap- 
sulating, or serving as the model for, the doctrines of the entire vagga.” 
Any one of these theories suggests that the Kamasutta is a late addition to 
the text, since it appears before the four atthaka suttas and it has only six 
verses. Yet even if this conclusion were proved, that would not necessarily 
imply that the Kamasutta itself is a late composition; to the contrary, the 
archaic forms of its language imply an antiquity commensurate with several 
of the other Atthakavagga suttas.? Nevertheless, the fact that this sutta 
precedes the atthaka suttas leads to the important observation that the 
suttas of the Atthakavagga appear in a rather artificial Progressive sequence, 
according to their respective total numbers of constituent verses. This 
sequence of the sixteen suttas by number of verses is as follows: 6, 8, 8, 8, 
8, 10, 10, 11, 13, 14, 16, 17, 20, 20, 20, 21.” Judging from the fundamental 
ideological conflict between the two teachings contained in the Althaka- 
vagea and from the structural evidence of the Atthakavagga's suttas, this text 
in its present form appears to be a combination of two sets of suttas that 
have been intermixed by an editor or editors who ordered them strictly 
according to the number of verses they contain. 

Although both philosophical and structural evidence suggests this 
dichotomy within the teachings of the Atthakavagga, it is impossible to 
conclude anything about the comparative antiquity of these two teachings 
on the basis of this text alone. That is, although we might argue that one 
of the teachings follows logically on the other, the internal evidence pro- 
vides no clear objective basis for distinguishing which teaching precedes the 
other historically. Further, one certainly cannot presume to intuit from the 
nature of the Atthakavagga alone whether either or both of these views 
actually represents the authentic teaching of the Buddha. What this 
analysis of the contents and structure of thc Atthakavagga does show is that 
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onc sample of what could be the earliest layer of Buddhist literature 
records a doctrinal conflict of the sort that proves to be quite significant in 
the later history of Buddhism. The basic ideas of what would become a 
full-fledged soteriology in the Theravada tradition are recorded in the 
dualistic desire-oriented teaching of the Atthakavagga. We also find, in the 
anti-ditthi teaching of the Atthakavagga, the seeds of the attitude toward 
views and particular teachings that Nagarjuna, for one, would later develop 
into a new Buddhist philosophy” and that the Zen masters would apply 
somewhat ruthlessly to the spiritual descendants of Magandiya.? These 
findings concerning the nature of the Atthakavagga indicate that the ideo- 
logical differences that later divide the major schools of Buddhism could 
date from the earliest period of this tradition. 

As seems to be typical of early texts that predate the reorganization 
efforts of later, more philosophically-minded skillful interpreters, the 
Atthakavagga is philosophically unsophisticated and to some extent a mixed 
bag of ideas. In the following chapters, I shall examine how the authorita- 
tive Theravada commentators sort out the carly Buddhist teaching recorded 


in the Atthakavagga. 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER THREE 


1. V. 781: 


Sakam hi ditthim katham accayeyya 
chandanunito ruciya nivittho 

Sayam samattani pakubbamano 
yatha hi јапеууа (шй vadeyya. 


Na № eva saccüni bahüni nana 

аййшга ѕайлауа niccani loke 

takkafi ca ditthisu pakappayitva 

зассат musa ti dvayadhammam Āhu. 
"Dhamma" can mean either "thing" or "teaching" or "truth" here. This 
verse is rather difficult to translate. Cf. Luis О. Gómez, “Proto-Madhya- 
mika in the Pali canon,” Philosophy East and West 26 (April 1976), п, 59, 


3. V. 796: 
Paraman ti ditthisu paribbasano 
yad uttarimkurute jantu loke 


hina ti aññe tato sabba-m-aha 
tasmā vivadani aviivatto. 


4. Cf. Gómez, “Proto-Madhyamika in the Pali canon,” n. 55. 
5. Ibid., 146. 


6. This parallels the treatment of death and existence in the Atthakavagga. 
Cf. Chapter Two above. 
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7. V. 789: 
Ditthena ce suddhi narassa hoti 
ййпепа va so pajahati dukkham 
annena so sujjhati sopadhtko 
ditthi hi nam pava tatha vadanam. 
в. V. 800ab: 
Attam pahaya anupadiyano — 
папе pi so nissayam no karoli. 
9. V. 909: 
Passam naro dakkhiti namaripam 
disvana vāññassati tani-m-eva 


kamam bahum passatu appakam va 
na hi tena suddhim kusala vadanti. 


10. Gómez, “Proto-Madhyamika in the Pali Canon,” 139- 140. 


M. V. 824ab: 
Idh eva suddhi йі vadiyanti 
nanfesu dhammesu visuddhim ahu. 


12. Cf. v. 886 discussed above, p. 52. 


13. Cf. Gómez, “Proto-Madhyamika in the Pali canon," n. 57: “this 
‘choicelessness’ creates a problem for the formulation of directives in the 


path.” 


14. V. 836cd: 


Ditthigatam silavatanujtvitam 
bhavupapattiti ca vadesi kidisam. 


1 
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15. V. 837: 20. V. 841: 
Idam vadami ti na tassa hoti Ditthif са nissaya anupucchamano 
. Magandiya ti Bhagava Magandiya ti Bhagava 
dhammesu niccheyya samugeahitam Samuggahitesu pamoham aga 
passañ са ditt зи anuggahaya ito ca na@ddakkhi anum pi saüriam 
ajjhattasantim pacinam adassam. tasmā tuvam momuhato dahasi. 


A more literal translation of the third line of this verse would run some- 


thing like “and because of this you do not see even a slight perception.” 


16. У. 838: 


Vinicchaya yani pakappitani 
iti Magandiyo 
fe ve muni brisi anuggahaya 


ajjhattasanti ti yam etam айа! NES а p i ili; 
kathan nu Арі paveditam lou: line, in which the Buddha accuses Magandiya of failing to have суеп a 


21. The inconsistency posed in this verse emerges most clearly in the third 


slight perception of the Buddha's teaching. This implies that in order 


17. V. 839: 
properly to understand the view proposed by the Buddha one must have at 

Na ditthiya na sutiya ü Р мт 

a P. m i Мавлана A Bhagavā least a small perception of it. Yet elsewhere in the Atthakavagea anti-ditthi 
Stlabbatenapi па suddhim ài if is thi «gli; lon" P i isti 
aditthiyā m Шуй MIR aha argument, it is this very “slight perception” that is decried as characteristic 
asilata abbata no pi tena of the less-than-ideal person. Ideal persons, who have not taken up a view, 
ele ca nissajja anuggahaya 
santo anissaya bhavam na jappe. are not associated with even a slight formulated perception: 


А мууз Not even a slight perception has been 
18. As іп v. 7960: Tasma vivadani avitivatto. formulated [е Wim B 
concerning (what is) seen, or heard, or felt. 
By what could one distinguish, here in the world, 


19. V. 840: 
that brahmana who does not take up a view? 


No ce kira ditthiya na sutiya na ћалепа 

Е iti Magandiyo ——— 
Silabbatenapi visuddhim аһа 
aditthiya assutiya annana 
asilata abbata по pi tena 
тайле-т-аһат momuham eva dhammam 
ditthiya eke paccenti suddhim. 





[V. 802: 
Tassidha ditthe va зше mute уй 
pakappita n'atthi апи pi заййа 
tam brahmanam ditthim anadiyanam 
kenidha lokasmim vikappayeyya.] 
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22. V. 843: 


Saccan ti so brahmano kim vadeyya 
musa li va so vivadetha kena 
yasmim samam visamañ capi n'atthi 
sa kena vadam patisamyujeyya. 


This statement is extremely difficult to reconcile with the rccommendation 


to avoid false spcaking (vv. 819d, 866c, 868a, 931a, 943a, and 967a), which is 
founded on a distinction betwcen true and false. 


23. V. 844: 
Okam pahaya aniketasart 
game akubbam muni santhavani 


kamehi ritto apurekkharano 
katham na viggayha janena kayira. 


24. Cf. Gómez, "Proto-Madhyamika in the Pali canon," 146. 


25. Cf. A. L. Herman’s description of this paradox: 


Tf I desire to cease desiring then I have not ceased 
all desire after all; I have merely replaced one 
species of desiring by another. The paradox of 
desire points to the practical contradiction or 
frustration involved in the desire to stop all desir- 
ing and states simply that those who desire to stop 
all desiring will never be successful. 


26. This problem is evident in the Althakavagga terminology of desire. In 
v. 963 the trainee for the ultimate goal is called "sambodhikama" (“desir- 
ous of enlightenment"), lending one of the primary terms for desire in this 


text (“kama”) a positive significance. This implies that desire is acceptable 
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if directed toward a suitable object, in this case sambodhi, enlightenment. 
Cf. the Kamasutta (vv. 766-771), where all desire is deemed unsuitable and 
no such allowance for a middle term (i.e. desire for something) is made. 
Compare the Ariyapariyesanasutta of the Majjhima-nikaya (M. I. 162- 163), 
where desire for the unconditioned (i.e. nibbana) is considered a noble 
(ariya) desire, in contrast to the ignoble desire for conditioned things 
(dhammas). Cf. also A. L. Herman, “A Solution to the Paradox of Desire 


in Buddhism," Philosophy East and West 29 (January 1979): 91- 94. 
27. See Chapter 1, p. 21 above. 


28. Sce М. A. Jayawickrama, “The Vaggas of the Sutta Nipata,” University 
of Ceylon Review 6 (October 1948): 238 and “Sutta Nipata: Some Suttas 
from the Atthaka Vagga,” University of Ceylon Review 8 (October 1950): 
246- 247; Govind Chandra Pande, Studies in the Origins of Buddhism, 
Ancient History Research Series, no. 1 (Allahabad: University of Allaha- 
bad, Department of Ancient History, Culture, and Archeology, 1957), 

56- 58; and Bimala Churn Law, A History of Pali Literature, foreword by 
Wilhelm Geiger, 2 vols. (London: K. Paul, Trench, Trubner and Co., 1933), 
2 and 42. 


29. See Jayawickrama, "Some Suttas from the Atthaka Vagga," 244- 246. 
30. See Pande, Origins, 56. 


31. Cf. Gómez, “Proto-Madhyamika in the Pali canon,” 149. 
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32. The contemporary Thai Buddhist reformer Buddhadasa also espouses 
the anti-ditthi notion, as well as its problematic ramifications, within the 
Theravada path to the ideal. Sec Donald К. Swearer, “Bhikkhu Buddha- 
dasa on Ethics and Society," Journal of Religious Ethics 7 (Spring 1979): 60. 





CHAPTER FOUR 
THE IDEAL GOAL ACCORDING TO THE MAHANIDDESA 


The author(s) of the Mahaniddesa comments on the Atthakavagga by 
means of numerous glosses or short explanations (niddesas) for specific 
words in the original text (by which I mean the Afthakavagga, the text on 
which the commentaries comment). Here we find no comprehensive 
exposition of verses, or even of lines or phrases; this is commentary almost 
entirely on the level of individual words. Although the niddesa format does 
allow for some context-specific variation, in the Mahaniddesa usually one or 
two basic formulaic expositions are reiterated in explaining various occur- 
rences of particular terms. 

In Chapter Опе we saw that the ideal goal is depicted as a condition of 
gradually cultivated patterns of human behavior (speech, action, thought). 
By desisting from certain types of behavior and particular acts, a person can 
develop personal wisdom and a level of internal and interpersonal peace; 
this condition is treated in the Atthakavagga as the highest ideal anyone сап 
achieve. The Atthakavagga includes numerous examples of specific activi- 
ties that render one less-than-ideal, most of which are explicitly related to 
one’s selfish desire. The positive actions of the ideal person are left 
somewhat vague in the Atthakavagga, and tend to include recommendations 
that are more abstract than the specific negative cthical injunctions. The 
ideal, according to this teaching, is something that persons achieve. Its 
primary importance is as a summum bonum for living beings, rather than 
as a metaphysical reality with independent value. 

The ideal goal according to the Mahaniddesa clearly derives from this 


carlier ideal; it maintains the basic notions of the Atthakavagga’s normative 
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value system. It also reflects a tradition that has developed beyond that 
relatively simple understanding of what is ultimately good and true in the 
lives of human beings. 

The explanations in the Mahaniddesa of the terms used as goal refer- 
ents in the Atthakavagga illustrate the nature of its more developed soteriol- 
ogy. From the commentarial perspective, these Atthakavagga terms are 
virtually equivalent and the same formulas suffice to explain the meaning of 
"santi," "viveka," “khema,” and even “nibbana.” Three of these formulaic 
Passages bring out both the continuity and at least one difference between 
the commentary and the original text. All three occur in the niddesa (gloss, 
explanation) on "santi." The first enumerates the sources of agitation that 
the one who has attained santi (calmness) has calmed: 

passion, hatred, delusion, anger, ill-will, hypocrisy, 
spite, jealousy, avarice, deceit, treachery, ob- 
duracy, impetuosity, pride, arrogance, conceit, all 
impuritics, all bad-farings, all anxieties, all fevers, 
all torments, all akusala (bad) abhisamkharas 
(conditions, tendencies, formations). 

In Chapter One I noted that the notions associated with the goal in the 
Atthakavagga, such as purity, calmness, and seclusion, necessarily involve a 
person who is presumably striving to overcome (or has already eliminated) 
the various negative factors implied by these positive conditions. In this 
santi formula, the Mahaniddesa commentator supports this interpretation 
by spelling out exactly what these negative factors are, 

The second formula describes “santi” with the following string of 
synonyms: “shelter, protection, refuge, eternal, deathless, nibbana.”? In 
other contexts, this formula also includes the term “abhaya” (“without- 
fear”). This definition, here applied to “лета” and “nibbana” as well as 
to "santi," the Mahaniddesa author(s) introduces some characteristics that 
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diverge from the original presentation of the goal in the Atthakavagga. 
According to that earlier version, the ideal may provide those persons who 
achieve it with shelter, protection, and refuge, from fear as well as other 
dangers, but we do not find in the original text the claim that the goal or 
the ideal person is cither eternal (accuta) or deathless (amata). To ascribe 
these characteristics to the goal is to treat it as a metaphysical state or 
entity in itself. The alternative reading of this phrase is that the ideal 
person is eternal and deathless. 

The third "santi" formula suggests that these descriptions apply to the 
person and not to a metaphysical state or condition. Here “deathless 
nibbana" is defined as 

the quicting of all formations (samkharas), eradi- 

cation of all bases (or bonds, upadhis), destruction 

of thirst, dispassion, cessation, nibbana.* 
Here we find more specific negative factors to be overcome in order to 
attain the ideal goal. As only persons can be characterized as having 
formations, bases or bonds, thirst, and passion, the bulk of this “deathless- 
nibbana” formula seems to define the goal in terms of changes that take 
place in persons. Only “cessation” and “nibbana” itself remain somewhat 
ambiguous on this point. Yet even cessation must be cessation of some- 
thing and this something is presumably, like the other factors listed here, an 
aspect of the less-than-ideal persons’ lives. А 

Along with such listings of the negative factors to be overcome in 

attaining the idcal, thc trcatment in the Mahaniddesa of the Atthakavagga 
goal referents includes formulas that elaborate on these obstacles to the 
goal in such a way as to develop a hierarchy of achievement. The author(s) 
of the Atthakavagga portrays the ideal in terms of basic differences in 
behavior and attitude between less-than-ideal and ideal persons. This 
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implies a gradual path of individual development, the nature of which is 
loosely indicated in the Atthakavagga by means of descriptions of its two 
extremes. In the Mahaniddesa, this notion of a path is divided into various 
stages. The niddesa on "santi" goes on to delineate three types of santi: 
the highest santi, equivalent to deathless nibbana; the santi that results from 
the calming of a series of evils at the eight successive levels of jhanic 
(concentration meditative) attainment; and the lowest santi, defined as the 
sixty-two views or theories (ditthigatas). Similarly, the Mahaniddesa com- 
mentator defines “viveka” as “seclusion of body, mind, and upadhis (bases, 
bonds).” According to this comment, “body-seclusion” refers to living in 
ascetic isolation. “Mind-seclusion” involves having one’s mind separated 
from the same series of evils that are calmed at the cight successive stages 
of jhanic attainment mentioned in the “santi” explanation and from the 
various kilesas (impurities) one overcomes upon attainment of the supra- 
mundane paths/fruits (stream-enterer/stream-entrance, once-returner/ 
once-return, never-returner/never-return, and arahant /arahantship). 
“Upadhi-seclusion” is equivalent to deathless nibbana. Thus in the Maha- 
niddesa the factors to be eliminated in the process of attaining the ideal are 
organized in terms of a complex hierarchy of achievements which in turn 
define the path to the highest goal. 

The Mahaniddesa definitions of Atthakavagga terms for ideal persons 
and their achievements confirm the tendencies we have detected in the 
niddesas on the Atthakavagga’s goal referents. We saw in Chapter One that 
terms such as “muni,” “bhikkhu,” and “brahmana” refer in the Atthaka- 
vagga both to ideal persons and to persons striving for the ideal. The 
Mahaniddesa commentator develops this double application of these terms 
into a hierarchy of munis, bhikkhus, brahmanas, and the like. It describes, 
for instance, six types of munis: 
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houscholder munis, ic. householders having visi- 

ble signs of having known the teaching; non- 

householder munis, i.e. ones gone forth having 

visible signs of having known the teaching; trainee 

munis, i.e. the seven trainees; non-trainee munis, 

ic. arahants; individual munis, ic. pacceka[individ- 

ual]-buddhas; and munis’ munis, i.e. tathagatas 

[ones “thus-gone,” refers to supreme buddhas like 

Gotama], arahants, sammasambuddhas |supreme, 

complete buddhas]." 
The really interesting thing about this definition is the fact that it describes 
not only three stages on the path to the ideal (householders; ones gone 
forth with visible signs of having known the teaching; the seven trainces), 
but also a hierarchy of three types of persons who have attained the ideal 
(arahants; individual buddhas; tathagatas). In other niddesas, a hierarchy of 
bhikkhus (or brahmanas or samanas, depending on the term being defined) 
is delineated, according to which (and how many) of seven things 
(dhammas) the person has eliminated. The niddesa on the term “bhikkhu” 
also distinguishes aspirants for the goal in two categories: lay followers and 
monastic trainees (sekhas), 

We find another enumeration of the varicty of impurities an ideal 
person has eradicated, as well as the means for doing so, in the Maha- 
niddesa definition of “dhona.”* Here we learn that, for instance, wisdom 
(para) counteracts misbehavior of body, speech, and mind, as well as the 
negative factors in the standard “passion-etc.” list. Similarly, wrong 
(miccha) view, aspiration, speech, conduct, livelihood, effort, mindfulness, 
concentration, knowledge, and freedom are overcome by means of the right 
(samma) version of each, respectively. Finally, the noble eightfold path is 
said to eliminate some of the same bad things enumerated in the “santi” 
(calmness) niddesa: all impurities, all bad-farings, all anxieties, all fevers, all 
torments, all bad abhisamkharas (conditions, tendencies, formations).” 
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We find even more details concerning the path to the goal in thc 
niddesa on "naga." According to this comment, the ideal person does not 
backslide. That is, once a person has abandoned the impurities (kilesas) 
peculiar to each of the four path stages (stream-enterer, once-returner, 
ncver-returner, and arahant), that person never returns to them. In the 
Mahaniddesa explanation of the word “pandita” (“wise one") the noble 
eightfold path formula is indirectly applied, as “the wise one” is defined 
here in terms of the three main divisions of that path: morality (з7/а), 
concentration (samadhi), and wisdom (раййй). This extends the notion of 
the idcal person, as designated by this term, beyond the word’s literal 
connotation of “one who is wise.” 

The Mahaniddesa treatment of idcal persons’ positive attributes further 
illustrates how simple ideals, described literally in the Atthakavagga, are 
elaborated into complex lists and enumerations in the Mahaniddesa. For 
example, the simple alertness ascribed to ideal persons in the Atthakavagga 
is here explained in terms of the four foundations of mindfulness (sati- 
patthanas); six recollections (anussatis); and mindfulness (sati) of breath, 
death, things related to the body, and calmness. In the Mahaniddesa, as in 
the Atthakavagga, seeing and knowing are treated as virtually synonymous. 
In the commentary, both аге thc primary means to liberation. Cultivation 
of райла (wisdom) is equivalent to the pursuit of the noble path and one 
accomplishes it by means of vipassana (insight) [meditation] practice. 

In the Mahzniddesa explanation of “рапййа” (“full knowledge”), a 
three-part theory of ideal knowledge acquisition is presented: in the first 
Stage, one sees the object of knowledge; in the second, one recognizes its 
inherent negative attributes; and, finally, one abandons or destroys desire 
and passion for the object. The author(s) of the Mahaniddesa goes even 
further in this explanation, citing a passage from the Samyutta-nikaya to the 
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effect that by eliminating desire and passion for such perceptions, one also 
destroys the perception itself. 

The Mahaniddesa definition of the term “buddha” epitomizes the 
relationship between this commentary and the Atthakavagga. “Buddha” 
occurs only once in the Atthakavagga, as a simple adjective (“awakened”) 
modifying Gotama the teacher. In the Mahaniddesa, it is the ideal signifier 
par excellence. It represents both the ideal person and that person's 
achicvement. As an ideal person, the buddha is self-taught, awakened to 
truth and master of powers, cnlightcner of others, one ропе down the one- 
way path, possessor of right enlightenment and buddhi (wisdom). In addi- 
tion, such a one has destroyed all intoxicants (@savas), bases or bonds 
(upadhis), impurities (kilesas), passion (raga), hatred (dosa), and delusion 
(moha). As the designation of the ideal condition, “buddha” is the summit 
of release, the buddhas’ and bhagavants’ (holy or revered oncs’) attainment, 
realization, and manifestation of omniscience-knowledge at the foot of the 
bodhi (wisdom) tree. 

The Mahaniddesa explanations of the Atthakavagga terms signifying 
equanimity indicate that the primary threat to equanimity is sensation. 
Through sensations one is susceptible to the disturbing influences of 
passion (raga), hatred (dosa), delusion (moha), anger (kopa), impurity 
(kilesa), pride (mada), desire-passion (chanda-raga), delight (nandi), as well 
as grasping attachment and dependence in general. The one who has 
equanimity has attained nibbana of passion-ctc.; such a one is an arahant 
and teaches dhamma in order to restrain (others’) delight in sensation. 

In the Mahaniddesa, there are four important aspects of release: 
release itself, that which is released, that from which it is released, and the 
means of accomplishing release. As for release itself, it is defined in one 
niddesa as detachment. In another, it is equated with being disciplined, 
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trained, and made parinibbuta (completely cooled, calmed?). In other 
niddesas it is defined as purity (suddhi) and as nibbüna. That which is 
released is treated as either a person, such as the ones who are attached 
(sattas) or the arahant, or the mind of a person. In the latter case, the 
person whose mind is released may be onc of those who have attained any 
of the four јлапаѕ or the four samapattis (all eight arc concentration 
meditative states), or who have accomplished the four paths/fruits (stream- 
enterer/strcam-entrance, . . . arahant/arahantship). 

The objects from which one may be released include theories (ditthi- 
gatas), the factors in the “passion-ete.” list, pleasurable things of existence, 
illusions, mud, and the flood. The standard list of factors eliminated when 
one achieves the four jhanas, four samapattis, four paths/fruits (stream- 
enterer/stream-entrance, . . . arahant/arahantship is also used to delineate 
that from which one is released. Onc can attain release by means of 
absolute non-grasping emancipation. According to another niddesa, it is 
the fire of knowledge (лала) that leads to release, by destroying the 
theories (ditthigatas) and allowing one to live with mind (cetas) unrestricted. 
In some cases, wisdom eradicates illusions. Elsewhere one is raised out of 
the mud, released, disciplined (etc.) by means of one's own power and 
effort. One can cross the flood by knowing the best teaching/truth 
(апатта); one is pure (suddhi) by means of evil not-done; and one attains 
nibbana via the path to nibbana. 

One of the primary ways in which the Mahaniddesa commentator 
develops and extends the Atthakavagga ideal is by enumcrating complex 
lists of factors one must overcome in striving for the ideal. These Maha- 
niddesa lists include both specific ethical injunctions similar to those 
recorded in the Atthakavagga and more abstract formulations of factors to 
be overcome at various stages on the path. Where, in the Atthakavagga, it 
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is stipulated that one should not indulge in gricf, lamentation, envy, greed, 
anger, false speaking, doubt, pride, conceit, backbiting, and sexual activity, 
the author(s) of the Mahaniddesa first comments simply that one should 
climinate passion, grief, delusion, anger, and the like from one’s behavior. 
But what invariably follows on that restatement of the Atthakavagga teach- 
ing is an extension of this list of action-oriented injunctions that introduces 
descriptions of the less-than-ideal life in terms of the various impurities, 
obstacles, and theories (etc.) that constitute the real problem from the 
perspective of the commentator. Further, as we have seen, the commen- 
lator organizes these factors in various hierarchies which serve to define 
stages of the path from less-than-idcal to ideal and, in some cases, even to 
categorize stages beyond attainment of the ideal goal. 

It is difficult to comprehend the connections among the various obsta- 
cles to attaining the ideal presented in the niddesa matcrial wc have 
covered so far. Even though the hierarchies of persons and paths organize 
these negative factors, the internal logic of this ordering is not obvious. But 
the niddesas that explain the negative terminology of the Althakavagga 
provide the missing link, Just as in the Atthakavagga virtually every nega- 
live factor is seen as grounded in selfish desire, in the Mahaniddesa desire 
is the common denominator in the exposition of these negative factors. 
Whether the particular niddesa is meant to explain terms for grief, anger, 
doubt, pride, attachment, or greed, it usually includes at least one reference 
to desire. In the Mahaniddesa, as in the Atthakavagga, desire, grasping, 
attachment, and dependence are all just different aspects of the same 
problem, and identifying this problem is pivotal in the aspirant’s attempt to 
attain the ideal. 

According to the teaching recorded in the Mahaniddesa, one produces 
lamentation, avarice, anger, falschood, doubt, pride, and conceit because of 
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desire for persons and things. Grief and lamentation can result from 
anxicty over persons or things. One can become angry, lie, and doubt as a 
result of wishing cither to obtain or to avoid certain things. Avaricc is 
tantamount to selfish attachment, Pride and conceit arise from the desire 
to be judged superior to others on the basis of the fact that one has desir- 
able possessions, has earned praise and fame, is happy, and is of a good 
(prestigious) family. Malicious talk stems from the desire either to endear 
oneself to a particular faction, or to divide those who are harmonious. 
Sexual activity is the activity of two equally vile and lustful persons, desiring 
cach other. In this way, the author(s) of the Mahaniddesa explains the 
specific ethical injunctions of the Atthakavagga in terms of desire, attach- 
ment, and dependence. 

That desire is the primary characteristic of the less-than-ideal condition 
according to the Mahaniddesa is further evidenced by the commentator's 
tendency to define the desire and dependence terminology of the Atthaka- 
vagga primarily in terms of desire. Some of these niddesas include terms 
that do not connote desire directly, such as the “passion, hatred, delusion 
(raga, dosa, moha)" triad. But the overwhelming majority of the commen- 
tarial explanations of the Althakavagga desire vocabulary do not utilize 
notions outside the desire-attachment-dependence problem. Thus in the 
Mahdniddesa, as in the Althakavagga, desire seems to be the root cause and 
characteristic of all that is wrong with the less-than-ideal condition. 

One niddesa is quite interesting and revealing with reference to this 
point. It is the one that is used to explain several desirc-related terms: 
“mamatta” (“selfishness”), “nivesana” (“attachment”), “upaya” (“cling- 
ing"), “pariggaha” (“acquisition”), “nissaya” (“dependence”). Here the 
commentator begins by equating each of these terms not only with “tanha” 
(“thirst”), the term that is most frequently utilized in this commentary to 
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signify desire, but also with “ditthi” (“view”). Next, “ditthi” itself is defined 
as “desire.” The two are distinguished here only by their objects: “tanha” 
applies to desire for anything, from sensations of any kind to particular 
material objects or possessions; “ditthi” applies specifically to desire for 
wrong views. 

“Dukkha,” explained here as synonymous with “misfortune,” “dis- 
comfort,” “frustration,” and “unpleasantness,” is seen in the Mahaniddesa 
as arising from desire (галла). Along with its opposite, sukha (happiness), 
dukkha gives rise to contempt and pride. Sukha and dukkha are among the 
factors (temporarily) suspended when one attains the fourth jhana. In the 
Mahaniddesa, dukkha's special significance seems to lie in its association 
with certain aspects of existence, such as birth, old age, sickness, death, 
grief, lamentation, melancholy, tribulation, various diseases, hunger, thirst, 
sensations of gadflics and mosquitoes, misfortune and death of loved ones, 
and loss of possessions. It is associated with certain stages and types of 
existence: in hells or any of the human or sub-human realms, conception 
and continuance in the womb, and birth from the womb. Finally, there can 
be dukkha of morality (sila) and of view (ditthi), and dukkha is equivalent 
to death (mara, marana). 

In the course of providing strings of synonyms for the Atthakavagga 
vocabulary, the Mahaniddesa commentator presents a highly developed, 
complex interpretation of the ideal goal and the path to it. We find here a 
certain continuity with thc Atthakavagga, in thc cmphasis on desire as the 
root cause of the problems of the less-than-ideal condition, and in the 
description of the path to the ideal in terms of specific negative actions and 
attitudes to be overcome by one aspiring to the summum bonum. But wc 
find developments of doctrine in the Mahaniddesa that are essentially 


foreign to the Atthakavagga teachings, as well. The commentator records a 
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complex hierarchy of stages on the path to the goal, including the now- 
familiar concentration meditative stages of the four jhanas and the four 
samüpattis, as well as the four paths/fruits formula that delineates the 
aspirant’s progress from stream-enterer to arahant. Along with these stages 
comes a hierarchy of persons, according to the levels and stages they have 
reached, and a parallel hierarchy of abstract factors such as impurities 
(kilesas), obstacles (nivaranas), and bases or bonds (upadhis) that they have 
climinated at the successive stages of the practice, 

In addition, these complex specialized definitions of the path to the 
ideal goal explicitly incorporate very specific notions concerning the 
relationship between attaining the highest ideal and such aspects of exis- 
tence as birth, old age, and death. Within its numerous explanations, the 
commentary also reflects the Theravada tradition's answer to the challenge 
of the Atthakavagga ditthi tcaching. The next chapter will address these 
aspects of the Mahaniddesa's comments on the Atthakavagga. 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER FOUR 


1. Since in the Mahaniddesa a particular niddesa is often applied to various 
occurrences of a specific term in the Atthakavagga, it is more appropriate to 
refer to these repcated formulas themselves, rather than to cite the various 


places in the Mahaniddesa that any one of them appears. 


Raga, dosa, moha, kodha, upanaha, makkha, 
palasa, issa, macchariya, maya, satheyya, thambha, 
sarambha, mana, atimana, mada, pamada, sabba- 
kilesa (pl), sabba-duccarita (pk), sabba-daratha 
(pl), sabba-parilaha (pl), sabba-santapa (pl.), 
sabba-akusala-abhisamkhara (pl.). 


Once this formula has been listed in full, the commentator refers to it 
with the abbreviated form “raga-adi” (literally: “beginning with raga"). 
Accordingly, I shall refer to it as the “passion-etc.” list or formula. 


3. Tana lena sarana accuta amata nibbana. 


4. = 
Атаат nibbanam yo so sabbasamkharasamatho 
sabbiipadhipatinissaggo tanhakkhayo virago niro- 
dho nibbanam. 

I shall refer to this definition as the “deathless-nibbana” formula or 
passage. 


5. “Worthy one,” specifically, worthy of receiving alms. This refers to one 


who is enlightened, an ideal person. Since the other terms in this 
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frequently cited formula are literally descriptive of the defining characteris- 
tic of each (the stream-enterer is one who has entered the stream, etc.) and 
this label for one who has attained the highest goal is not, I shall refer to 


the first three using the English translations and keep “arahant” in the Pali. 


6. “Sekha-s,” viz., persons of the seven paths and fruits short of the fruit of 
arahantship: the path of the stream-enterer; the fruit of stream-entry; the 
path of the once-returner; the fruit of oncc-rcturn; the path of the non- 


returner; the fruit of non-return; the path of the arahant. 


" 

Imehi tihi moneyyehi dhammehi Sammannügata 
cha munayo, agaramunayo anagaramunayo sekha- 
munayo asekhamunayo pacceka munayo muni- 
munayo. Katame ügaramunayo? Ye te agarika 
dithapada — vinnatasasana ime ügaramunayo. 
Katame | anagaramunayo? Ye te pabbajita 
ditthapada уіййаіаѕазапа ime anagaramundyo. 
Satta sekha sekhamunayo. ^ Arahanto asekha- 
munayo. Paccekabuddha paccekamunayo. Muni- 
munayo vuccanti tathagata arahanto samma- 
Sambuddha. 


8. Cf. Chapter 1, note 4 above. 


9. That is, all kilesas, duccaritas, darathas, parilahas, santapas, and akusala- 


abhisamkharas. 


10. Cf. Chapter 1, note 4 above. 





CHAPTER FIVE 
LIFE, DEATH, AND VIEWS ACCORDING TO THE MAHANIDDESA 


I. LIFE, DEATH, AND THE IDEAL IN THE MAHANIDDESA 

We find in the material surveyed in Chapter Four a preliminary 
indication of how the Mahaniddesa commentator treats the relationship 
between the ideal and such metaphysical issues as the nature of life and 
death. It is impossible to examine the nature of the idcal and the path to it 
according to the Mahaniddesa without detecting that this commentator docs 
in fact characterize the ideal as a condition beyond birth, death, and related 
samsüric miseries. 

We saw in the niddesa on "santi" that the “shelter, protection, refuge, 
(without-fear,) eternal, deathless, nibbana" formula indicates that cither the 
ideal person is eternal and deathless, or the ultimate goal is. The fre- 
quently applied "deathless-nibbana" passage supports the interpretation 
that it is the person who is eternal and deathless, as it defines “deathless 
nibbana" in terms of the climination of certain factors that characterize all 
samsaric persons. These factors include even the formations (samkharas), 
which are defined in the Mahaniddesa as the five bases or constituents of 
personal physical and mental existence: form, sensation, perception, (men- 
tal) formations (i.c. samkh@ras), and consciousness. 

The niddesa on “viveka” (“seclusion”) includes the claim that the ideal 
person has achieved citta-viveka (mind-seclusion), which involves seclusion 
from the Kilesas (impurities) a person eliminates upon reaching each of the 
four stages of stream-entrance, once-return, never-return, and arahantship 
(nibbana). The stream-entrance, . . . arahantship formula itself establishes 
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a close relationship between the process of reaching the highest goal and 
repeated lives. If it is better to be a never-returner than a once-returner, 
"returning" (ic. being reborn) must be a characteristic drawback of less- 
than-idcal life, which means it will be eliminated upon attainment of the 
highest goal. In addition, this niddesa defines the very highest form of 
viveka as equivalent to deathless nibbana, which attributes ultimate 
significance and value to escaping subjection to death. 

The full niddesa on “tanha” ("thirst," “desire”) includes among the 
synonyms for “desire:” “guide to existence,” “hope for life,” “desire for 
existence and non-existence,” and “the snare of death.” Here “tanha” is 
also defined as “the source of dukkha.” We have seen that, in the Maha- 
niddesa, dukkha is specially connected with the very metaphysical factors 
(such as continued becoming, birth, and death) of less-than-ideal life that 
are notably lacking in the Adhakavagga presentation of the ideal goal and 
the path to it. In the Mahaniddesa, as in the Althakavagga, desire is the 
root of all that is characteristic of the less-than-ideal condition, but the 
commentary differs from the original text in its emphasis on the many 
metaphysical consequences of indulging in desire, which themselves consti- 
tute obstacles to attaining the ideal. 

The Mahaniddesa treatment of the Atthakavagga's Guhatthakasutta 
illustrates how the commentarial interpretation of the relationship between 
existence and attaining the ideal has developed beyond the teachings 
recorded in the Atthakavagga. (V. 772:) Here we find the commentator's 
definition of “loka” (“world”) in terms of both the inhabitants typifying 
various regions of existence: hell world; human world; divine world, and the 
fundamental constituents of cxistence: (sensory) substrata world; (physical) 
elements world; (sensory) elements world. (Vv. 772 & 773:) The pleasures 
of the world or existence that constitute obstacles to attaining the ideal are 
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good feelings; good feelings and pleasing things; youth; health; life; gain; 
fame; praise; happiness; pleasing forms, sounds, smells, tastes, tangibles; 
success/bliss by means of сус, car, nose, tongue, body, mind.’ (V. 774:) 
Several types of categories delineate the possible destinies implied by the 
less-than-ideal persons’ question “O what shall we become, [when we have] 
fallen from here?”: 

“Shall we be hell-beings, ones with birth as ani- 

mals, inhabitants of the ghost realm, human, 

divine? Shall we be with-form, without-form, 

with-perception, without-perception, having 

neither perception nor non-perception? Shall we 

be in the future? [The preceding question occurs 

here in four different ways.] Having sacrificed 

what, shall we (continuc to) be in the future?” 
(У. 775:) Where the author(s) of the Atthakavagga advises one to “train 
here," the Mahaniddesa takes “here” (idha) to connote a wide range of 
settings, including: “in this view,” “in this teaching and discipline (dhamma- 
vinaya),” “in this teaching of the teacher,” “in this personality, 
human world.” Whereas this is somewhat wide-ranging, as (in typical 
commentarial style) the author(s) strives to cover all of the possibilities, the 
Mahaniddesa treatment of the notion that life is short and so one must 


in this 


strive right now is very succinct. The commentator emphasizes the brevity 
of life, in terms of the instability of moments of thought consciousness and 
of moments of physical existence. The types of beings whose lives are short 
are also enumerated here: divine beings of the retinue of the four kings; 
humans; and six other classes of divine beings. 

Following a pattern we have noted before, here the Mahaniddesa 
includes a great deal of elaboration on the idcas present in the Atthaka- 
vagga, delineating numerous varieties of life, its constituents, and the 


possible realms of existence. But the commentator has not yet claimed 
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explicitly that one escapes all this as part of thc ideal. It is clear, however, 
that this complex expansion of the Atthakavagga worldview sets the stage 
for such innovative claims. 


(Vv. 776 & 777:) In the gloss of “bhava” (“existence”), the commen- 
tator introduces yet another classification scheme, “Bhava” is defined as 


existence in the realm of pleasure (kama-bhava); 

existence in the realm of form (rüpa-bhava); i 

existence in the realm of no-form (ariipa-bhava); 

existence in the realm of pleasure (through) 
action (kama-kamma-bhava); 

existence in the realm of form (through) action 
(rüpa-kamma-bhava); 

existence in the realm of no-form (through) action 
(ariipa-kamma-bhava); 

repeated-existence (in) existence in the realm of 
pleasure (punabbhava-kamma-bhava); 

repeated-existence (in) existence in the realm of 
form (punabbhava-rüpa-bhava); 

repeated-existence (in) existence in the realm of 
no-form (punabbhava-ariipa-bhava); 

repeated existence (punappunam bhava); 

repeated course (punappunam gati); 

repeated arising (punappunam upapatti); 

oe Semai (punappunam patisandhi); 

repeated production of personality (pur 
attabhvabhinibbatt). umquam 


We noted in Chapter Two that, although in the Atthakavagga the notion 
that persons may be born into a varicty of realms after death may be taken 
to be implied, it is never unambiguously endorsed. Here it is clear that the 
Mahaniddesa commentator does endorse such a view. 

(Vv. 778 & 779:) In the Mahaniddesa interpretation of this pair of 
verses, the commentator maintains the implication we saw in the original 
text that desire for “both ends" and for “this and the other world" is the 
major obstacle to the ideal. The "ends" or the "worlds" themselves are not 
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accorded positive or negative value. The commentarial treatment of 
“touch” (“phassa”) and “perception” (*sariria") supports this interpreta- 
tion, by indicating that one should recognize them “as they really are” 
(yatha-bhütam) and thereby destroy desire and passion for them (as op- 
posed, perhaps, to recognizing desire and passion for them and destroying 
them in order to eliminate that desire and passion). This niddesa also 
defines “this and the other world" with a formula closely related to one of 
"bhava:" “repeated course, repeated arising, repeated resynthesis, repeated 
existence, repeated cycle (samsara), repeated round.’ Note that in this 
definition metaphysical notions of existence and samsara are introduced. 

We observed in Chapter Two that, in the Jarasutta of the Atthakavagga, 
an escape from life or death is not promised to ideal persons; neither are 
such persons distinguished in terms of their lack of susceptibility to old age 
(jara)? The Mahaniddesa commentator reiterates the Atthakavagga empha- 
sis on old age as a factor that might motivate one to strive to attain the 
ideal. The commentator repeats, with typical expanded detail, the Atthaka- 
vagga obscrvation that objects of attachment (whether they be material 
possessions, other persons, or even the physical and mental constituents of 
one's own personal existence) are not eternal, Тапла- (thirst) and ditthi- 
(view) acquisitions are here said to be impermanent, interdependently 
arising, and subject to cessation. The author(s) of the Mahaniddesa 
emphasizes the mortality of all beings, on all the possible levels of existence 
(hells, animal realms, ghost realms, human realms, divine realms). 

Unlike the commentary on the Guhatthakasutta, however, these nid- 
desas indicate (re: v. 810) that the ideal person does not appear in any of 
the realms of existence (hells, ... divine worlds). In explaining the final 
verse of this sutta the commentator says that the arahant 
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abides at the end of (sensory) substrata, (physical) 
elements, (sensory) elements, course, resynthesis, 
existence, cycle, the round; abides in the final 
existence, in the final confluence [body]; is one 
bearing the last body, 

and then cites the following verse: 


For him this is the last existence, this is the last 
confluence [body], 
for him there is no birth, death, cycle, [or] 
becoming again.” 
In the original text, old age and death are portrayed as inescapable, a fact 
that is cited in order to inspire the asirant to strive for a life free of grief 
and anxiety. The Mahaniddesa interpretation completely alters this by 
Promising escape from existence, birth, and death to the one who attains 
the ideal. 

We noted in Chapter Two that desire for existence is repeatedly 
condemned in the Atthakavagga. In the Mahaniddesa, both desire and 
existence аге seen as equally problematic. The notion that existence is just 
as bad as any other negative factor is evident in several niddesas. With 
reference to v. 790, "pura" (“good”) is defined as “the good (kusala) 
triple-realm [i.e. of pleasure, form, and no-form] abhisamkharas (condi- 
tions, tendencies, formations)" and “papa” (“bad”) as “all that is bad 
(akusala)." Then the ideal person is described as “unstained in both рийла 
and papa” because such a one’s good (рийла-), bad (apuñña-), and neutral 
(апей]а-) abhisamkharas (conditions, tendencies, formations) are “aban- 
doned, having root cut, (like the) groundless palm, gone to nonexistence, 
not liable to arising in the future." In other words, to be truly good one 
must utterly destroy the conditions (or tendencies or formations, abhi- 
samkharas) that elsewhere in the Mahzniddesa are defined as the very 


constituents of one’s personal physical and mental existence (i.e. form, 
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sensation, perception, formations, consciousness). In the process of attain- 
ing the ideal, one must go beyond the triple (pleasure, form, no-form) 
realm that defines the possible contexts for personal existence. The 
niddesa on у. 793 supports this view, as here the ideal person is charac- 
terized as “one who has abandoned and rejected those abhisamkharas” and 
ав “one who (thus) cannot be found among the beings of any of the six 
realms (hells, . . . divine worlds).” Neither can this one be found “among 
beings cither having form or lacking it, cither having consciousness or not, 
or being neither conscious nor unconscious.”* 

The commentator defines “kamma” (“consequential action") in v. 846 
аз “good (puñña-), bad (apuñña-), and neutral (@nefja-) abhisamkharas" 
and then reiterates the connection between the abhisamkharas and con- 
tinued existence in the various realms of the triple world. Similarly, in the 
niddesa on v. 902, the arahant is described as onc who has completely 
eliminated any susceptibility to “coming and going" (i.e. being born and 
dying), or to “time, course, existence, disappearance, genesis, arising, 
breaking up, birth, old age, and death.” 

All of this would seem to imply that the ideal person is beyond all 
triple-world good and bad, all kamma, and all existence as we can possibly 
know it. Yet the Mahaniddesa presentation of this issue is not as consistent 
as these niddesas might indicate. For instance, in the niddesa on v. 947 the 
commentator explains that an ideal person wanders rightly in the world 
(заттай loke iriyano), having destroyed both desire for the internal and 
external (sensory) elements and good, bad, and neutral abhisamkharas. If 
the destruction of the three kinds of abhisamkharas really does entail 
escape from the round of existence, if it is equivalent to the destruction of 


the very bases for continued physical and mental personal existence (as is 
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stated to be the case, in other niddesas), it is difficult to sce how it can also 
be the cause of one's wandering rightly in the world. 

According to the niddesa on “bhava” we have already examined, exis- 
tence at any level (c.g. pleasure existence, form existence, no-form exis- 
tence; kama-, rüpa-, arüpa-bhava) cntails existence-furthering action 
(kamma-bhava) and repeated rounds of participation in existence (puna- 
bbhava). Birth and death must be experienced repeatedly as long as one 
has not escaped the round of bhavabhava (repeated existence). Likewise, if 
one does destroy the bases of continued participation in repeated existence, 
such as kamma, it follows that one no longer dies or is reborn." This 
aspect of the Mahaniddesa soteriology both distinguishes it from that of the 
Althakavagga and presents a certain internal consistency. Yet a problem 
arises when we note that according to some niddesas the ideal person does 
continue to live in the world and eventually dics. If, as many Mahdniddesa 
definitions imply, attaining the status of arahant means that one has altered 
the very nature of one's existence, so that опе is no longer subject to, for 
example, sickness, old age, and death, there would be no reason for a delay 
in this result. Yet it is described as taking place only after such a person 
has died once again. 

This inconsistency arises when the Atthakavagga teaching, which focuses 
on desire as the root cause of all that is less than ideal, is interpreted by 
the Mahaniddesa commentator as saying that all existence as we know it 
constitutes a serious obstacle to attaining the ideal. Here desire is seen as 
giving rise not only to anxiety and conflict, but to the very continuation of 
one’s existence, and the goal is expanded to include both climination of 
desire and cessation of existence. 

The only way to reconcile the complex commentarial understanding of 


the various realms of existence as entircly bad (vis à vis the ideal) with its 
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portrayal of living ideal persons is to posit a type of continuing existence 
that does not derive from desire. Unfortunately, although descriptions of 
less-than-ideal existence abound in the Mah@niddesa, we find here no 
explanations of ideal existence, beyond the lists of negative metaphysical 
factors the ideal person has overcome (such as repeated course, arising, 
resynthesis, existence, cycle, the round, or the three types of abhi- 
samkharas). In addition, the commentator forestalls all attempts to com- 
ргеһспа the nature of the ideal person after (final) death, in the frequently 
reiterated condemnation of the views that 


“the tathagata is after death; the tathagata is not 
after death; the tathagata both is and is not after 
death; the tathagata neither is nor is not after 
death—just this (is) truth, [all] else (is) delusion.”" 


И. DITTHI IN THE MAHANIDDESA 

In the Althakavagga, two particular objects of desire are emphasized, 
namely existence and view. The Mahaniddesa commentator, in turn, links 
the notions of view and continued existence in the various samsaric realms. 
In the Mahaniddesa explanation of v. 896, disputes over views are described 
as the sort of action (kamma) that leads to birth in the unhappy realms 
(hells, animal realms, and ghost realms). This provides a stark contrast to 
the mistaken hopes of a less-than-ideal person, recounted in the niddesa on 
у. 784, that a happy future existence in one of the semi-divine or divine 
realms will result from the espousal of a particular view. 

We have seen that, in the Mahaniddesa, desire, attachment, and depen- 
dence are often defined as both “tanha” (desire for a wide variety of 


objects) and “ditthi” (desire for a view). If the commentator were to follow 
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the model of the Atthakavagga, we would expect to find in the Mahaniddesa 
an explanation of the latter form of desire (i.c. view, ditthi) as the selfish 
attachment to any particular view. We find instead a very consistent inter- 
pretation of this form of desire as desire for specific wrong views. It is 
important to note that, by this definition, there is nothing wrong with 
allegiance to the one correct teaching, i.e. that of the Buddha. 
In Chapter Three, I cited v. 781 of the Althakavagga to launch ап 

examination of the questions raised by the anti-diithi argument; 

How could one who is led by desire, intent on 

what s/he prefers, 

fulfilling his/her own expectations, 

overcome his/her very own view? 

Just as that one would know, so would s/he 

preach.” 

The niddesa on у. 781 is equally useful for illustrating how this issue is dealt 
with in the MahZniddesa. Here the commentator describes attachment to 
view in two ways. This explanation begins with a reference to, but no full 
recounting of, a story in which some adherents of other sects try to lay the 
blame for a murder on the Buddha and his followers in order to regain 
their own lost possessions, fame, respect, and honor. Depicting these 
people as having “this view, indulgence, will, theory,” and as “intent on 
that” and “desiring that,” the commentator says that they are unable to 
Overcome their own view, indulgence, will, theory, and intention, so their Ш- 
repute returns. “Therefore how could they overcome their own view?” 
Next, ten views are listed that such persons hold as dogma, have grasped as 
complete, and so cannot relinquish. The views enumerated here occur 
often elsewhere in the Mahaniddesa, in a formulaic passage I cited in part 
as evidence that in the Mahaniddesa no speculation on the state of the en- 
lightened person after death is allowed. I cite it here, in its entirety: 
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“The world is eternal, just this (is) truth, [all] else 

(is) delusion; the world is ephemeral; the world is 

finite; the world is infinite; the soul/life-principle 

(is) the body; the soul/life-principle (is) other 

than the body; the tathagata [”thus-gone,“ i.e., 

supreme buddha] is after death; the tathagata is 

not after death; the tathagata both is and is not 

after death; the tathagata neither is nor is not 

after death—just this (is) truth, [all] else (is) 

delusion.” 
According to this explanation, these are the views the persons referred to in 
v. 781 hold as dogma (сќс.). This niddesa includes them again in the cx- 
planation of the last line of this verse. With reference to the idea that such 
persons fulfill their own expectations, the commentator says they render 
their views highest, best and each claims 

“This teacher is omniscient; this teaching is well- 

taught; this group is well-practiced; this view is 

good; this way is well-attained; this path is 

Teading-out.”" 

It is interesting to note that the specific claims attributed to these less- 
than-ideal view-holders include most of the same arcas in which inconsis- 
tencies arise in the Atthakavagga as a result of its teaching of the anti-ditthi 
argument: teacher, path, teaching (dhamma). An examination of how these 
topics are handled in the Mahaniddesa illustrates the extent of the com- 
mentator's success in resolving the A(thakavagga inconsistencies. 

The most fundamental claim of the Atthakavagga anti-ditthi argument is 
that preference or ranking is always a form of desire, and therefore bad. 
This leads to inconsistencies within the Atthakavagga, as many of the verses 
clearly reflect a preference for certain activities as means to the goal, 
certain persons as exemplary, and certain teachings concerning the ideal as 
true. The presence of complex rankings of types of behavior, persons, and 
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even realms of existence in the Mahaniddesa brings out the same challenge 
to the original anti-ditthi argument. 

The juxtaposition of three types of claims found in the Mahüniddesa 
brings out the difficulties that arise within this commentary with reference 
to this topic. First, in conformity with the original anti-ditthi argument, The 
commentator states that one should not deem all teachers, teachings, 
groups, views, ways, and paths other than one’s own as inferior to one’s 
own, as less-than-ideal. Second, aspirants to the goal are here admonished 
to avoid judging others on the basis of certain factors: birth, clan, family, 
class, wealth, study, work, art, branch of study, learning, wit, or one or 
another thing. The third type of assertion goes directly counter to the first, 
as persons other than arahants are frequently described here as less-than- 
ideal and paths other than that taught by the Buddha are deemed inferior, 
Despite the sccond type of claim, factors such as birth, wealth, action, skill 
in scriptures, and attainment in the сїрїї jhanic states are cited here as 
qualities that distinguish those who arc progressing toward the ideal.'* 
Where the author(s) of the Atthakavagga condemns holding any one thing 
as highest, the commentator explains that this means regarding any partic- 
ular teacher, teaching, group, view, way, or path as right, which is in line 
with the connotation of the original anti-ditthi teaching, and then goes on to 
attribute such reprehensible activity to persons who follow the wrong 
teachers, ... paths. [!] This exemplifies the treatment of this issue in the 
Mahüniddesa. When the commentator tries to preserve the original anti- 
ditthi argument, extreme internal inconsistencies result, because the domi- 
nant view reflected in this commentary is that certain persons are exem- 
plary and certain teachers do teach the truth about a particular way to the 
highest goal, which can be described in complex, fairly exact terms. 
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In the Mahaniddesa, the disapproval directed toward persons who 
preach a particular view becomes disapproval of persons who speak against 
the right tcachcr (the Buddha) and his group of followers. Where the 
Atthakavagga records disapproval of persons intent on truth (v. 780), the 
commentator explains that these are persons who speak against the Buddha 
and his assembly of bhikkhus out of ignorance; they simply are not aware 
that their view is not the truth. Of course, according to the original anti- 
ditthi argument, this rather condescending evaluation easily turns back on 
its perpetrators. 

Where samanas are portrayed in the Atthakavagga as less-than-ideal, 
the commentator identifies them as wanderers who have taken up a course 
other than that of the Buddha. In the Mahaniddesa, certain teachers аге 
сеп as genuinely expert, specifically in 

(sensory) substrata, (physical) elements, (sensory) 
elements, interdependent arising, foundations of 
mindfulness, right exertions, bases of psychic 
powcr, facultics, powers, constituents of wisdom, 
path, fruit, nibbana.' 
These experts are even credited with the ability to determine which teach- 


ings are inferior. They can determine that 
“This teaching is of ignoble ones, it is not of noble 
ones; it is of fools, not of wise ones; it is of not- 
good persons, not of good persons." 

As for the particular means to the goal, in the Mahaniddesa aspirants 
are discouraged from performing certain acts that are not conducive to 
disenchantment, waning, cessation, calming, enlightenment, nibbang.^ The 
commentator also recommends that one cultivate certain qualities. These 
are evident in the hierarchies of less-than-ideal to ideal persons and their 


various achievements. We have seen such progression in the three stages 
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of santi (calmness), the six types of munis (silent ones, sages), and the 
threefold definition of “viveka” (“seclusion”). 

The Mahaniddesa’s three-part description of training (sikkha) delincates 
à progression from (1) an entry-level type of discipline, motivated by fear of 
sins and characterized by attainment of good things (kusala dhammas), 
through (2) a more intense level of mental training involving jhanic 
(concentration meditative) isolation of the mind, to (3) full achievement of 
beneficial wisdom and noble insight leading to the complete destruction of 
dukkha (disappointment, etc.). 

The author(s) of the Mahaniddesa shows no rcluctance to refer explic- 
itly to the correct path to the idcal. Where, in certain instances within the 
anti-ditthi portions of the Althakavagga, specifics concerning the means to 
the goal are left vague, those gaps arc completely filled in the Mahaniddesa. 
For instance, when the author(s) of thc Atthakavagga says that the 
brahmana does not say that suddhi (purity) is [accomplished] through 
another (v. 790), the commentator explains: 


The brahmana docs not say (etc.)? that purity 
(etc.) is [accomplished] by means of an impure 
path, a wrong path, a not-lcading-out path, a path 
other than the foundations of mindfulness, other 
than the right exertions, other than the bases of 
psychic power, other than the faculties, other than 
the powers, other than the constituents of wisdom, 
other than the noble cightfold path 


The Mahaniddesa commentator elaborates at length on the positive 
uses of terms related to seeing and knowing in the Atthakavagga. For 
example, in the niddesa on ү. 837 the person who sees is described as not 
grasping views. But the reason for this is not that the very act of grasping 
any view is itself less-than-ideal; rather this ideal person does not grasp 


views because s/he sees the dangerous consequences of grasping the 
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specific views described in the “This world is eternal" (etc.) passage. 
Danger arises from grasping these particular views because they are 
characterized by dukkha, are not conducive to nibbana, are conducive to 
continued becoming and rebirth in the unhappy realms, and are imper- 
manent, interdependently arisen, and subject to cessation. 

Knowing is also important in thc Mahaniddesa, where the “path of 
knowledge" (v. 868) is defined as 

the basis of or means to knowledge; the teachings 

arising together with knowledge; and the noble, 

divine, and brahma path or route.' 
Here it is said that the doubter should train for thc acquisition of know- 
ledge, the attainment of knowledge, and the realization of knowledge.” 

The commentarial treatment of the A(thakavagga verses that condemn 
secing and knowing themselves exemplify this commentator's method of re- 
solving such inconsistencies. We have scen that Atthakavagga vv. 788- iod 
include a condemnation of knowledge as a means for achieving suddhi. 
The Mahaniddesa commentator applies the usual positive formulas to 
define the knowledge and vision terms of the first three lines of v. 788, 
thereby ignoring the negative connotation of these terms in the original 
verse. But then “knowledge” (“лала”) in the fourth line of this verse and 
the second line of у. 789, as well as "ditta" (“what is seen") in v. 789, are 
defined as “eye-consciousness” ("cakkhu-vinrana") and “seeing of forms” 
("rüpa-dassana"). In other words, room is left for these terms to connote 
imperfect knowledge and vision. Likewise, at Atthakavagga vv. 799 and 800, 
the commentator defines "ana" (“knowledge”) as the limited knowledge 
of the eight concentration-meditative attainments (four јлапаѕ and four 
samapattis) and the five higher knowledges (аБліллаѕ), and wrong (miccha) 
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knowledge. This, then, refers to all knowledge short of the full wisdom of 
enlightened ones. 


The strongest condemnation of seeing and knowing that occurs in the 
Atthakavagga is in v. 909; 


A person who secs, sces name and form, 

and having scen, will know them as such. 

ie кә [ee bee = much or as little as s/he likes; 

Ec xpe d fies say that [one attains] purity by 

In the niddesa on this verse, seeing and knowing are defined simply as 
imperfect and inaccurate, thus leaving open {һе possibility of an accurate 
vision and knowledge that could sce and know name-form (nama-rüpa) as 
it really is and thus could lead to purity (suddhi). In general, where anti- 
ditthi suttas of the Atthakavagga include condemnations of knowledge, 
vision, or specific means to the goal, the commentator explains that these 
are references to imperfect versions of those potentially positive means. 
This technique allows for conceptual consistency within the Mahaniddesa 
when it comes to accepting one particular course or path to the goal, but at 
the same time it forces the commentator to alter certain basic claims found 
in the Atthakavagga. 

In Chapter Three we observed that the treatment of the term 
"dhamma" in the Atthakavagga indicates a basic inconsistency within the 
anti-ditthi argument, one that eventually undermines the authority of that 
teaching itself. If no particular teaching deserves special status, then why 
should that claim and the teaching of which it is a part merit special status? 
The Mahaniddesa commentator resolves this problem, where possible, by 
ignoring the general condemnation of teachings and focusing instead on 
determining which specific teachings are true and which are false. Thus at 


six negative instances of the term “dhamma” in the Atthakavagga the 
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commentator identifies the term with the (sixty-two) theories (ditthigatas).* 
Although the sixty-two theories are never spelled out in the Mahaniddesa, 
they are referred to often in this commentary and frequently treated as 
synonymous with the ten wrong views named in the “This world is eternal” 
(etc.) passage. In other negative instances, the commentator defines 
“dhamma” as teachers, teachings, followers, and paths other than the 
Buddha, dhamma, sangha, and the noble eightfold path. Where “dhamma” 
is used in the Atthakavagga with positive connotation, the commentator 
delineates the specific contents of this one true teaching, namely 


All samkharas (formations) (are) impermanent, 
all samkharas (arc) dukkha (unsatisfactory); all 
dhammas (things) (are) without self; samkharas 
(are) dependent on ignorance; consciousness (is) 
dependent on samkharas; name-form (is) depen- 
dent on consciousness; the six organs and objects 
of sense ...; touch . . . ; feclings...; thirst... ; 
grasping . . . ; existence... ; birth... ; old age 
(and) death . . . ; cessation of samkharas (is) due 
to cessation of ignorance; cessation of conscious- 
ness (is) due to cessation of samkharas; (etc.) . . . 
cessation of old age (and) death (is) due to cessa- 
tion of birth; this is dukkha; this is arising of 
dukkha; this is cessation of dukkha; this is the way 
leading to cessation of dukkha; these are asavas 
(intoxicants); (etc.) ... this is the way leading to 
the cessation of asavas; these dhammas (things, 
teachings) should be known; these dhammas 
should be understood; these dhammas should be 
abandoned; these dhammas should be cultivated; 
these dhammas should be realized; (there is) 
arising and disappearance, enjoyment, danger, and 
going-out of the five contact spheres; (there is) 
arising and disappearance, enjoyment, danger, and 
going-out of the five grasping (sensory) substrata; 
there is arising and disappearance, enjoyment, 
danger, and going-out of the four great elements; 
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whatever is capable of arising, all that is destruc- 

tible.” 
The Mahāniddesa interpretations of both positive and negative instances of 
“dhamma” in the Atthakavagga indicate that the term refers to one of many 
specific teachings, all of which compete for the exclusive status of Truth. 
This exemplifies the original anti-ditthi charge leveled at all exclusive 
teachings: to claim to know the truth is to declare a dual teaching of “true” 
and “false” (v. 886).” The niddesa on v. 886 exemplifics the problems that 
arise when the commentator attempts to preserve the meaning of thc 
original verses' ditthi outlook while superimposing on that the claim that 
the Buddha's teachings, as reflected in this commentary, are the exclusive 
truth-teaching. Here “the one truth in the world” is defined as 


the cessation of dukkha (unsatisfactoriness, frus- 
tration), that nibbana which is the quieting of all 
samkharas (formations), eradication of all upadhis 
(bases, bonds), destruction of tanha (thirst), dis- 
passion, cessation, nibbana. 

Or, the one truth is called path truth, leading- 
out truth, path leading to cessation of dukkha, 
noble cightfold path, i.e. right view (ditthi), right 
intention, right speech, right action, right liveli- 
hood, right effort, right mindfulness, right 
concentration. 


Immediately thereafter, the last line of this versc is interpreted as con- 
demning the production of theories (ditthigatas), which is defined as saying 
"Mine is truth, yours falsehood.” Taken as а whole, then, in this comment 
truth is defined and the act of defining truth is condemned. 

In Chapter Thrce, I pointed out that certain verses of the Atthakavagga 
illustrate the logical conclusion of the anti-ditthi theory in their negative 
assessments of the very attributes and accomplishments that elsewhere in 


the same text arc used to define the ideal. One remarkable instance of this 
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occurs in v. 794, where the Atthakavagga author(s) says that ideal persons 
do not preach “eternal purity.” We find a telling interpretation of this linc 
in the Mahaniddesa: 

“eternal purity" means non-eternal purity, sam- 

sara purity, ineffective purity, eternalism.” 
Although, in order to present this interpretation, the commentator has to 
take the drastic step of explicitly replacing the Atthakavagga term 
("accanta," “eternal”) with its antonym (“anaccanta,” *non-eternal"), this 
does constitute a coherent argument. Had the commentator simply defined 
"eternal purity" as “non-cternal purity," the original connotation of the 
Atthakavagga. anti-ditthi argument would have been preserved. But the 
string of synonyms offered here for “non-eternal purity" shows that the 
commentator docs not take this line to mean simply that when less-than- 
ideal persons preach about eternal purity they are mistaken. This commen- 
tator does not say the false preachers referred to in the original verse were 
mistaken by virtue of preaching an exclusive view; their error lay in preach- 
ing the wrong exclusive view: eternalism. 

In the comment on v. 900, the commentarial resolution of the paradox 
of desire, and of the paradox of dualism raised by the Atthakavagga anti- 
ditthi outlook, emerges. According to the anti-ditthi argument, no one 
should prefer one condition over another, for to do so is to discriminate, 
desire, and grasp. I have pointed out that this is where this argument 
parallels and thus effectively brings out the Buddhist paradox of desire. In 
the commentator’s explanation of v. 900, this paradox is resolved by the 
claim that one must desire in order to become desireless. Here persons 
training for the highest goal are described as initially longing for entry into 
the path. Then, having accomplished that, they long for the highest goal, 
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arahantship. But arahants themselves do not long for any of the things 
called "purity" or "impurity." 

This hierarchy of phases in the path to the ideal transforms the original 
Althakavagga teaching. Actual cultivation of the values of nonduality and 
desirelessness is no longer part of the training portion of the path. Instead, 
these ideals are relegated to the ultimate stage. Only fully ideal persons 
think nondualistically and act on the basis of desirelessness, Further, the 

only way to attain this ideal is via certain dualistic thinking and behavior 
motivated by desire. With reference to the claim in this verse that one 
should not grasp calmness, the commentator takes “calmness” here to 
connote the wrong sort of calmness, a limited non-idcal calmness, rather 
than the truc highest calmness, In the Mahaniddesa interpretation of the 
Althakavagga teachings, not only is there a specific calmness that is ulti- 
mately true and good, desire for that Particular calmness is legitimate and 
productive for those who aspire to attain the highest goal. 

In Chapter Three, I showed that the rather disputatious dialogue 
recounted in the Magandiyasutta brings out the inherent paradox of the 
view of no-view. I shall conclude this discussion of the Mahaniddesa 
treatment of the Aithakavagea anti-ditthi argument with an examination of 
the Mahaniddesa commentary on several verses from this sutta. 

In the Atthakavagga (v. 837), the Buddha is depicted as juxtaposing a 
line that implies onc should not make specific claims (“1 do not say 1 
preach this”) with a specific claim (“while looking among (those) views, I 
saw inner calmness”), which leads Magandiya to ask about the goal called 
"inner calmness,” within the context of not grasping formulated opinions. 
The Mahaniddesa commentator, true to the prevailing interpretation re- 
corded here of the anti-ditthi outlook, resolves this potential conflict by 
completely opting for the specificity of view implied by the Buddha’s claim 
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to have seen inner calmness. First we learn exactly what it is the Buddha 
docs not preach, namely the ten views of the “The world is eternal” (etc.) 
passage. Then “realizing inner calmness” is defined as realizing that 


ll samkharas (formations) (аге) impermanent; 
a samkharas n dukkha (unsatisfactory); all 
dhammas (things) (are) without self; samkharas 
(arc) dependent on ignorance; consciousness (is) 
dependent on samkharas; name-form (is) depen- 
dent on consciousness; the six organs and objects 
of sense ...; touch . . ; feelings . . . ; thirst .. . ; 
grasping . . . ; existence . . . ; birth . . . ; old age 
(and) death ... ; cessation of samkharas (is) due 
to cessation of ignorance; cessation of conscious- 
ness (is) duc to cessation of samkharas; (ctc.) . . . 
cessation of old age (and) death (is) due to ces 
tion of birth; this is dukkha; this is arising o 
dukkha; this is cessation of dukkha; this is the way 
leading to cessation of dukkha; these are üsavas 
(intoxicants); (etc.) ... this is the way leading С 
the cessation of asavas; these dhammas should с 
known; these dhammas should be understood; 
these dhammas should be abandoned; these 
dhammas should be cultivated; these dhammas 
should be realized; (there is) arising and disap- 
pearance, enjoyment, danger, and going out of the 
five contact spheres; (there is) arising and Шар 
pearance, enjoyment, danger, and going out of the 
five grasping (sensory) substrata; there is arising 
and disappearance, enjoyment, danger, and going 
out of the four great elements; whatever is capa- 
ble of arising, all that is destructible. 








In the Mahaniddesa, the original sense of у. 839 is preserved іп the treat- 
ment of both "ditthi" (here meaning “what is seen,” as a pestis анан je 
attaining the goal) and "aditthi" (“what is not seen”) as negative. This is 
somewhat surprising as “what is not seen" ("aditthi") is also e 
as "right view" ("samma-ditthi"), the “view (ditthi) to be desired,” the ‘true 
opposite of false views (ditthis).” The commentator further modifies the 
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claim that both ditthi and aditthi are bad by explaining that inner calmness 
is not attained by mere right view (samma-ditthi), hearing (savana), know- 
ledge (Лала), morality (sila), or vows (vatta). Further, 

And these dhammas are the means [or n 

condition] to attain, reach, touch, realize inncr 

calmness, 
In other words, right view and the rest are legitimate and even necessary 
means for attaining the ideal condition. All in all, this niddesa shows that 
the author(s) of the Mahaniddesa has turned completely away from the 
original Atthakavagga claim (in the anti-ditthi suttas) that holding a partic- 
ular view or following particular patterns of behavior prevents one from 
attaining the ideal goal. 

The commentarial interpretation of Magandiya’s response reflects this 
understanding of the role of these specific factors, as well. According to 
the Mahaniddesa commentator, Magandiya objects to the Buddha's statc- 
ment not because he is caught up in pre-determined views, or in the need 
to find a particular true view, but because he has failed to see the two- 
level interpretation of ditthi and the other means to the ideal that is implied 
by the Buddha’s (only apparent) disapproval of them. Here Magandiya’s 
response is paraphrased: 


You say “desirable view, hearing, knowledge, 

morality, and vows." You are neither able to 

prescribe nor to reject (these) absolutely. There- 

fore I think this dhamma of yours is very stupid, 

foolish, not-knowledgeable, ecl-wriggling. 
The characterization, here ascribed to Magandiya, of the Buddha's teaching 
as “ecl-wriggling” shows that in the eyes of the commentator, Magandiya 
has simply misunderstood the intermediate role of ditthi and the other 


factors in the preceding verse. In other words, Magandiya misses the point 
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because he interprets the Buddha's statement as actually meaning (what it 
says,) that neither ditthi nor aditthi (etc.) bring one to the ideal goal. It is 
this claim, this effort to state nonduality, that Magandiya is taken to be 
rejecting as “eel-wriggling.” But the commentator thinks Magandiya has 
missed the point, the point being that right view and all the other means 
mentioned are in fact useful means for attaining the goal. 

As we might expect, the Mahaniddesa commentator resolves the two 
conflicting uses of the phrase “а small perception" (anum pi ѕайлат, at 
уу. 841 and 802?) by evaluating the specific perceptions signified in v. 802 
as negative and those in v. 841 as positive. According to the commentator, 
this line of v. 841 means 


You do not derive [various types of positive] per- 

ception from this “inner calmness,” this practice, 

or dhamma teaching, (so) whence is your 

knowlcdgc?* 
And yet the commentator explains that the debaters of whom the Buddha 
disapproves (in the following verse) argue thus: 

“You do not know this teaching and discipline, I 

know this teaching and discipline; how do you 

know this teaching and discipline?” 
The juxtaposition of these two comments is startling, as the latter bears a 
distinct resemblance to the former. The Buddha’s criticism of Magandiya, 
as the commentator explains it here, is essentially the equivalent of “You 
do not know this inner calmness, practice, or dhamma-teaching (etc.), so 
how do you know?” 

The author(s) of the Atthakavagga never explicitly resolves the basic 

conflict between the two approaches to the ideal recorded in that text: the 
one that focuses on eliminating desire and the one that concentrates on 


overcoming attachment to view(s). This, along with evidence of a structural 
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dichotomy in the text, have led me to conclude that the Althakavagga could 
be an amalgam of two originally separate texts. The task of the Maha- 
niddesa commentator is to interpret the Althakavagga as presenting one 
coherent teaching. Thus the commentator must somchow integrate the 
dualistic desire-oriented teaching with the nondualistic anti-ditthi approach. 
In some of the Mahaniddesa definitions of the ideal person and comments 
on certain anti-ditthi verscs, the basic tension introduced by the anti-ditthi 
argument’s negative critique of desire for anything, including the ideal goal, 
is preserved. But for the most part the commentator relegates such para- 





doxical clements of the Buddhist teaching to the realm of the perfected 
ideal person. The notion of pure desirelessness belongs to the ideal alone. 
Less-than-ideal persons, who have not yet achieved it, desire it as a matter 
of course. The fact that this may be paradoxical has no practical bearing 
on the path to the goal. Similarly, ideal persons may in principle have no 
need to express the truth, against the views of others, But that does not 
mean no such exclusive truth cxists, and the Buddha and his followers who 
are interested in sharing their accomplishments with others must do so by 
teaching the one truth that they know to be valid, over and against the false 
teachings of other would-be religious and spiritual teachers, This “present 
company excepted” interpretation of the anti-ditthi argument may preserve 
the appearance of continuity with the original Atthakavagga teaching in 
certain instances, but it ultimately serves to undermine its originally un- 
compromising nondualism. The commentator has resolved the tension 
raised by the presence of both a dual and a nondual teaching in the 
Althakavagga by interpreting them both in terms of a complex and explicitly 
dual teaching. 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER FIVE 


1. Cf. Chapter 2, pp. 34-37 above, for my analysis of this Atthakavagga 


sutta. 


Sukha vedana; sukhā ca vedanā itthañ са vatthu; 
yobbaññam Grogyam jivitam; labho yaso pasamsa 
sukham; manapika тира, saddha gandha rasa 
manapika photthabba; cakkhu-sampada, sota 
ghana jivha kaya mano sampada. 





Nerayikà bhavissama, tiracchünayonikà pittivsayika 
manussa bhavissama, deva kim bhavissama?_ Кирї 
bhavissama, ariipi saññī asaññī пеуаѕаййтпаѕайлї 
bhavissama? Bhavissama пи kho тауат 
anagatam addhanam? Маһи kho bhavissama 
anügatam addhanam? Кіт nu kho bhavissama 
anügatam addhanam? Katham nu kho 
bhavissama anagatam addhanam? Kim hutva 
bhavissama nu kho mayam anagatam addhanan? 
ti. 


4. Punagatim va upapattim va patisandhim va bhavam va 


samsaram va уайат va. 
5. Cf. Chapter 2, pp. 37- 38 above. 


6. Khandha-paryante thito, dhatu- ayatana- gati- upapatti- patisandhi- 
bhava- samsara- vatta- pariyante thito, antimabhave — thito, 


antimasamussaye thito, antimadehadharo araha. 
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Tassayam рассһітако — bhavo  carimo ‘yam 
Samussayo 
jatimaranasamsaro т atthi tassa punabbhavo. 


8. This represents another scheme of classification for the worlds of the 


triple realm, i.e. samsara. 


Arahato — khinasavassa йратапат gamanam 
gamanagamanam kalam gati bhavabhavo cuti ca 
upapatti ca nibbatti ca bhedo ca jatijaramaranam 
т? atthi na santi, па samvijjanti, п? upalabbhanti, 
раһїпа ѕатиссһіппа vüpasantà patipassaddha 
abhabbuppattika ñānagginā daddha. 


10. Several niddesas make it clear that the ideal person has abandoncd 
(cut off, ... burned with the fire of knowledge) Катта. See also the 


niddesa on y. 783, where the arahant has destroyed seven prominences: 


raga, dosa, moha, ditthi, kilesa, and Катта. 


11. Hoti tathagato parammarana, na hoti tathagato parammarana, hoti ca 
na ca hoti tathagato parammarana, п? eva hoti na na hoti tathagato 


parammarana, idam va saccam, mogham айлап ti. 
12. See Chapter 3, pp. 45- 46 above. 


13. 
Sassato loko, idam eva saccam mogham аййат, 
asassato loko, antava loko, anantava loko, tam 
Jivam tam sariram, аййат jivam аййат sariram, 
hoti tathagato parammarana, na hoti tathagato 
parammarana, hoti ca na ca hoti tathagato 
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рағаттағапӣ, т eva hoti na па hoti tathügato 
parammarana, idam va saccam, mogham aññan ti. 
14. Ayam sattha sabbanüu, ayam dhammo svakkhato, ayam gano supatti- 
panno, ayam ашим bhaddika, ayam pattipada supanatta, ayam таро 
niyyaniko ti. 
15, Scc, c.g., the niddesa on v. 782. 


16. Khandhas, dhatus, ayatanas, paticcasamuppada, satipattathana, samma- 


ppadhanas, iddhipadas, indriyas, balas, bojjhanngas, magga, phala, nibbana. 


17. Anariyanam eso dhammo, n' eso dhammo ariyanam; balanam eso 
dhammo, п eso dhammo panditanam; asappurisanam eso dhammo, т eso 


dhammo sappurisanan ti. 


18. E.g, in the commentary on v. 837c, “grasping a view” is described in 


this manner. 
19. See Chapter 4, pp. 72- 75 above. 


20. Here the commentary offers a standard string of synonyms for the 


verb. 


21. 
Brahmano aünena asuddhimaggena 
micchaapatipadaya ^ aniyyanapathena — annatra 
satipatthanehi annatra sammappadhanehi aññatra 
iddhippadehi annatra indriyehi annatra balehi 
aünüatra bojjhanngehi aññatra 
ariyatthanngikamaggena, | suddhim — visuddhim 


12 


22. Nünassa Grammanam; Ranasahabhuno dhamma; ariyamaggo ariyapatho 
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parisuddhim тийіт vimuttim parimuttim, т аһа 
na katheti na bhanati na dipayati na voharati. 


devamaggo devapatho brahmamaggo brahmapatho. 


23. Kathamkathi ... 


. . sikkheyya. 


24. Scc Chapter 3, n. 9 and pp. 49- 50 above. 


25. At уу. 784a, 785b, 8014, 803b, 837b, 907b. 


26. 


Sabbe samkhara anicca; sabbe samkhara dukkha; 
sabbe dhamma апайа; avijjapaccaya samkhara; 
samkharapaccaya. уіллапат; _уіллапарассауа 
namarüpam;  namarüpapaccaya ѕаіауаіапат; 
salayatanapaccaya phasso; phassapaccaya vedana; 
vedanapaccaya tanha; tanhapaccaya ирайапат; 
upadanapaccaya bhavo; bhavapaccaya — jati; 
jatipaccaya jaramaranam; avijjanirodha samkhara- 
nirodho; samkharanirodha — vinananirodho; 
winüananirodhà ^ namariipanirodho; namanipa- 
nirodha — salayatananirodho; —salayatananirodha 
phassanirodho; —phassanirodhà ^ vedananirodho; 
vedananirodha — tanhanirodho; tanhanirodha 
upadananirodho; upadananirodha bhavanirodho; 
bhavanirodha —jatinirodho; jatinirodha јаға- 
marananirodho; idam dukkham; ayam dukkha- 
samudayo; ayam dukkhanirodho; ayam dukkha- 
nirodhagamini —patipadd; ime аѕауа; ayam 
азауазатийауо; ayam āsavanirodho; ayam 
asavanirodhagamini райрайй; ime dhammā 
abhiñħñeyyā, рапййеууа, pahatabba, bhavetabba, 
sacchikatabba; channam phassayatananam 
samudayai ca айһапдатай ca аззййай са 


Hanadhigamaya nünaphusanaüya nanasacchikiriyaya 
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udinavaü ca nissaranaü ca; paricannam upadana- 


kkhandhanam ...; catunnam  mahabhutanam 
; уат kirici samudayadhammam sabban tam 
nirodhadhammam. 


27. See Chapter 3, pp. 46- 47 above. 


28. 


Dukkhanirodho nibbanam, yo so sabbasamkhara- 
samatho  sabbupadhipatinissaggo | tanhakkhayo 
virago nirodho nibbanam. Athava ekam saccam 
vuccati maggasaccam — niyyanasaccam dukkha- 
nirodhagamini patipada, ariyo atthanngiko maggo, 
seyyathidam — sammaditthi sammasamkappo 
заттйуйсй sammükammanto samm 
заттауауато sammasati sammasamadhi. 





29. Accantasuddhi ti anaccantasuddhim samsarasuddhim. akiriyasuddhim 


sassatavadam. 
30. See n. 26 abovc. 


31. Api ca sambhara ime dhamma honti ajjhattasantim papunitum 


adhigantum phusitum sacchikatum. 


3. 

Ditthi pi icchitabba ti evam bhanasi, savanam 
палат silam уайат pi icchitabban ti суат 
bhanasi. Na sakkosi ekamsena anujanitum, na 
sakkosi ekamsena  patikkhipitum. Momitha- 
dhammo ayam tuyham baladhammo_ айапа- 
dhammo  amaravikkhepadhammo її evam 
mannami. 


33. See Chapter 3, nn. 20 and 21 above. 
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34. The passage continues: 


Or, you do not get anicca (impermanence) or 
proper perception of  anicca, dukkha 
(unsatisfactoriness, frustration, disappointment) or 
Proper perception of dukkha, anatta (not-self) or 
Еее А Ватина of anatta, or the basis of 
perception, the mere appearance of percepti 
(so) whence is your knowledge? a 


[to ajjhattasantito va Patipattito va 
dhammadesanato уй, yuttasaññam va pattasaünam 
va  lakkhanasaüüam уй — kaüranasannam уй 
fhanasahham va na patilabhasi; kuto nanan? ti, 
evam pi ito ca naddakkhi anum pi sannam. 
Athava aniccam vā aniccasaünanulomam vā, 
dukkham vā dukkhasarnanulomam va, anattam va 
апайаѕайлапшотат va, заййиррййатайат va 
заййапїтїйат và na patilabhasi, kuto Aanam?] 


35. Kalaham (etc.) kareyya: Na tvam imam dhammavinayam ajanasi, aham 
imam  dhammavinayam | üjanàmi; kim tvam imam | dhammavinayam 


ajanissasi? 





CHAPTER SIX 
BUDDHAGHOSA’S INTERPRETATION OF THE ATTHAKAVAGGA 


1. THE IDEAL 

Buddhaghosa, like the Mahaniddesa commentator, offers complex 
detailed interpretations of ideas conveyed by a single word or phrase in the 
Atthakavagga, This illustrates both the considerable distance between the 
teaching recorded in the Aithakavagga and that reflected in the two com- 
mentaries, and the close similarity of the two commentarial interpretations. 
But the two commentaries are not identical, since Buddhaghosa takes the 
disjointed formulaic lists of the Mah@niddesa and expands on them and 
organizes them into a comprehensive presentation of the orthodox Thera- 
vada doctrine of his day. 

In the portion of the Paramatthajotika П that addresses the Atthaka- 
vagga, Buddhaghosa assumes the reader’s familiarity with the Mahaniddesa 
interpretation of the Atthakavagga. He concentrates on linking the Atthaka- 
vagga terms, as defined in the Mahaniddesa, into a coherent pattern. 
Whether Buddhaghosa utilizes the Mahaniddesa definitions, which is his 
usual pattern, or reinterprets a term or phrase explained in the Maha- 
niddesa, or supplies a gloss for a word not included in Mahaniddesa, he 
does so within comprehensive explanations addressing Atthakavagga 
phrases, entire verses, or groups of verses. Buddhaghosa explicitly treats 
the Atthakavagga as a coherent text with both inner consistency and consis- 
tency within the teaching of the (Theravada) Pali canon. Thus he presents 
a more systematic interpretation of the teachings in the Atthakavagga than 
we find in the Mahaniddesa. This dual emphasis on the internal coherence 
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of the Atthakavagga and its conformity with the Theravada tradition leads 
him to confront potentially problematic issues more directly than does the 
Mahaniddesa commentator. 

Buddhaghosa's treatment of the Atthakavagga terms for the goal defers 
almost entirely to the Mahaniddesa explanations. He too focuses primarily 
on the negative factors eliminated in the process of becoming pure and 
calm. Thus he explains thc linc “I saw inner calmness” (v. 837) as 

I saw nibbana, called "inner calmness," by means 

of calming inner passion-etc.? 
Here Buddhaghosa adopts the Mahzniddesa abbreviation “passion-ete.,” as 
а way of referring to the long “passion-etc.” list of such factors (passion, 
hatred, delusion, . . . ) cited in the carlier commentary. Buddhaghosa often 
refers to the negative factors listed here, as well as obstacles to thc path in 
general, collectively as the kilesas (impurities), 

As is the case in this comment on “santi,” Buddhaghosa links almost all 
of his explanations of terms for the goal to the notion of nibbana. In his 
comments on the two Atthakavagga verses in which the ideal person is 
described as one who has “gone beyond" (v. 771, paragit; v. 803, param- 
gata), Buddhaghosa equates the “beyond” with nibbana. He further notes, 
at v. 771, that nibbana is “beyond all things (dhammas).” According to his 
comment on v. 946, the ideal person stands firm in nibbana and in explain- 
ing the verb "nibbati" (v. 915), Buddhaghosa remarks that 

As the Bhagavant, seeing impurities (kilesas), 
breaks them up, thus secing that which goes on, 
(he) parinibbati (becomes completely cool [?]).2 

Buddhaghosa tends to concentrate on explicating the attributes and 
actions assigned to the ideal persons by the author(s) of the Atthakavagga, 

while simply accepting the Mahaniddesa treatment of the significance of the 
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terms designating the ideal persons. Buddhaghosa usually either refers to 
the Mahaniddesa definition of particular instances of these terms, or simply 
leaves them undefined. 

Buddhaghosa has as his own preferred labels for ideal persons 
“buddha,” “khinasava” (“one who has destroyed the asavas [intoxicants]"), 
and “arahant” (“worthy one,” i.c. an enlightened being). Although these 
terms are also introduced and utilized in the Mahaniddesa, that commen- 
tary is so voluminous and repetitive it is difficult to determine the sig- 
nificance of their role. Since Buddhaghosa presents a more concise and 
discriminating commentary, his frequent use of these terms is not only 
casier to detect, but is also more significant of the relative importance of 
these terms within the conceptual scheme he records in the Paramattha- 
jotika. 

Buddhaghosa uses the term “buddha” in two ways: as "buddha-etc.(s)," 
referring to persons who have already achicved the idcal condition (as at, 
e.g. уу. 774, 783, 806, 822, and 908), and as “[ле] Buddha," referring to the 
one who spoke the original version of this teaching. When he cites 
“buddha” alonc, Buddhaghosa uses it most often as an undefined additional 
designation of the ideal person, as at v. 866 with “samana” and v. 877 with 
“pandita,” although once (at v. 834) we do find a description of the Bud- 
dha, the teacher of this text, as one who has shaken off impurities (kilesas). 

The ideal designations Buddhaghosa uscs most frequently in the 
Paramatthajotika arc “arahant” and "khinasava" (“опе who has destroyed 
the asavas [intoxicants]"). Buddhaghosa utilizes these two labels consis- 
tently throughout his commentary on the Atthakavagga. “Arahant” occurs 
particularly often in the segues between the individual verses; c.g. Buddha- 
ghosa introduces v. 921 with the remark: 
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Now, being pleased with the dhamma teaching 

taught [in the preceding verse] about the climax of 

arahantship, . . . he says [the following versc] 

about the principle path to that arahantship.* 
In addition, Buddhaghosa identifies a variety of the terms used in the 
Atthakavagga to designate ideal persons with “arahant,” such as “dhona” 
(у. 786), "vidva" (v. 792), and the unnamed ideal agent in w. 849 and 859. 
He often refers to the ideal accomplishment as arahantship (arahatta), as in 
his gloss of “faring quieted” (v. 949) as “attainment of arahantship 
(arahatta-ppatti) 5 

In his frequent use of “arahant” and “arahatta” as designations for ideal 

persons and the ideal condition, Buddhaghosa docs not differ radically from 
the example of the Mahaniddesa commentator. But he docs diverge from 
the carlier commentator's practice in his application of the term “khin- 
азауа” Buddhaghosa uses “khīnāsava” quite frequently in the Paramattha- 
jotika, as a label for the ideal person, and usually without any indication of 
the specific connotation of the compound “khTna-āsava” itsclf. He does 
supply onc explanation of the compound, however, in his comment on 
v. 790. There Buddhaghosa defines "brahmana" as "khinasava" and then 
explains: 

The khin@sava-brahmana has (achieved) destruc- 

tion (khaya) of asavas (intoxicants) by means of 

the path. 
In other instances, Buddhaghosa identifies the compound “khina@sava” with 
other terms and phrases signifying the idcal person, such as the “flood- 
crossed, unstained muni, without passion-etc.(s)" (v. 779); the “one the 
experts call one having noble teaching (ariya-dhamma), without the seven 
prominences (ussadas) and passion-etc.(s)" (v. 783); the “unattached one 
(aniipaya), without passion (raga) or hatred (dosa) or fault (upavajja)" 
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(v. 787); "munis" (v. 809); and the “brahmana, with excluded evil, with 
abandoned pride-[in-]view (mana-ditthi), like me [the Buddha]" (v. 843). 

Buddhaghosa's treatment of the terms for ideal persons illustrates the 
differences between his interpretation of the Atthakavagga and that pre- 
sented in the Mahaniddesa. Not only is the Paramatthajotika a simpler, 
more condensed commentary, it is also more narrowly focused on a few 
major terms that are here explicitly defined as equivalent. 

Buddhaghosa’s treatment of “sata” (“mindful”) appears deceptively 
simple. Deceptively, because when the term or a related term occurs in the 
Paramatthajotika, Buddhaghosa defers to the Mahaniddesa explanation, 
using abbreviated key-word indicators. 

According to the Mahaniddesa, seeing is synonymous with knowing. 
Buddhaghosa, too, links knowledge and vision in several comments (see, 
e, уу. 776, 907). But, for the most part, he discusses seeing only within 
anti-ditthi contexts and therefore deals almost exclusively with wrong seeing 
or the imperfect nature of seeing far more than seeing as a positive action. 

Despite the fact that Buddhaghosa interprets the vision-related termi- 
nology of the Aithakavagga as representing, for the most part, а less-than- 
ideal action, he preserves the notion that knowledge can be a positive factor 
on the path to the highest idcal.* On the positive side, Buddhaghosa treats 
“panna” (“wisdom”) as a salvific attribute of the ideal person (e.g. in 
v. 786). In addition, he explains the reference in v. 848 to (the ideal per- 
son's) “vision” in terms of “adhipañña” (“higher wisdom”). Buddhaghosa 
apparently interprets “manta” [Skt.: “mantra” (“spell,” *formula")] as 
“wisdom” or “knowledge” when, at у. 850, he explains “manta-reciter” with 
the paraphrase: “having grasped manta, he is a speaker of speech.” 

Buddhaghosa’s primary term for knowledge is "Hana." At v. 787 he 


treats "Hana" as equivalent to "pana," saying that it is by force of ñāna 
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that the ideal person has shaken off the negative factor "ditthigata" ("view," 
"theory"). At v. 792 he explains “veda” (knowledge, wisdom) by saying 
that the arahant, the one who knows the highest meaning or truth (param- 
attha-vidva), knows the four-truth dhamma (teaching) by means of the four 
magga-riana-vedas (path-knowledge-knowledges). With reference to v. 856, 
Buddhaghosa indicates once again the Positive status of knowledge: 

By this he [i.e. the Buddha] shows that, apart from 

knowledge of the teaching (dhamma-hana), there 

is no nonexistence of dependencies.” 
Other comments that underscore this point include the one on v. 941 where 
Buddhaghosa defines the term “truth” (“sacca”) as “three-part truth,” 
namely “уйсй- (specch-) truth,” “лала- (knowledge-) truth,” and “magga- 
(path-) truth,” and the explanation of v. 946 where Buddhaghosa refers to 
this classification, saying: 

The brahmana is called muni duc to not having 

deviated from the triple truth as described above 

in obtaining moneyya." 
In addition, at v. 973, Buddhaghosa defines "expert talk" as “talk originated 
from Лала” 

Two comments in particular exhibit the positive role of “апа” ("know- 
ledge") and knowing in general in the Paramatthajotika. First, as explana- 
tion of the Atthakavagga’s one clearly positive use of "rana" (at v. 868), 
Buddhaghosa interprets the line: “the doubter should train in the path of 
папа,” as follows: 

Onc should train the triple trainings for the sake 
of ñana-vision and ñāna-attainment. The doubter 
has no Лйпа of the dhammas taught by the bud- 


dha-samana, not knowing, with his/her nonexis- 
tence of Лапа, [the doubter] would not know.” 


Second, Buddhaghosa says with reference to v. 907 that 
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Of the brahmana, there is no лала to be guided 
to other than the well seen, namely “all sam- 
khüra(s) (formations) are impermanent" etc." 

Buddhaghosa scems to accept as a gencral explanation of the notion of 
equanimity one of the two formulaic definitions of “upekha” offered in the 
Mahaniddesa, namely: 

equanimity (upekkha, upekkhand), inner equanim- 

ity (ajjhupekkhana), mental evenness (citta- 

samata), mental calmness (cittapassaddhata), 

indifference (majjhattatz) [cach of these being] of 

the mind (citta) in the fourth jhana (concentration 

meditative state).'^ 
He also interprets “upekhaka” (“having equanimity”) at v. 855 as meaning, 
“endowed with six-limbed upekha;” this is a reference to the longer of the 
two standard Mahaniddesa definitions of “upekha,” which explains equa- 
nimity with reference to the six senses. In addition, Buddhaghosa identifies 
“sama” (“same,” “equal”) with “upekhaka” ("having equanimity”) at v. 952 
and explains that “having undertaken upekha (v. 972)” means “having 
generated upekha of the four jhanas." 

Compared to the complex interpretations we find in the Mahaniddesa 
of the release or freedom (muc-) terminology, Buddhaghosa has relatively 
little to say on the subject. He offers a choice of interpretations of the 
significance of “duppamuñca” (“difficult to free”) and “na aññamokkha” 
(“cannot be freed by another”) in v. 773: either these are two separate facts 
(these people are bound because of desire and thus difficult to free and 
others cannot release them) or it is, as Buddhaghosa puts it, a designation 
of cause (karana-vacanam): 


Why are they difficult to free? Because they 
cannot be freed by another; if they are to be 
freed, they must be freed by their own power.^ 
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Thus, while the Mahaniddesa commentator elaborates on the significance of 
“адирратийса” and “aññamokkha” separatcly, without adding any really 
ncw material, Buddhaghosa connects these terms. In a comment that is 
significant of the metaphysical implications of attaining the goal, Buddha- 
ghosa introduces v. 810 with the remark: 


In this seventh verse [of the sutta] the meaning of 
practice (and) seeing suitable in the world afflic- 
ted with death is described,” 

and he paraphrases the original verse as follows: 


They say that practicing in this way is appropriate 

for the one who would not show himself in a 

realm like the hells (ctc.). Thus is one released 

from this death." 
Finally, at v. 847 Buddhaghosa indicates that the first line: 

Therc arc no bonds for the onc not impassioned by 
perceptions 

means that the one who makes samatha (concentration meditation) his 
vehicle is freed “in both ways,” and that the second line: 

Of onc freed by wisdom there are no illusions 
refers to “one having pure insight (sukkha-vipassaka)” who is “freed from 
all kilesas (impurities).”"* 

Throughout this portion of Buddhaghosa’s treatment of the Atthaka- 
vagga terms that designate the ideal person's positive attributes, there is a 
notable absence of new material. In fact, we do not find any major dis- 
crepancies between the use of this terminology in the Mahaniddesa and in 
the Paramatthajotika, Although Buddhaghosa presents a radically abbre- 
viated version, he appears to assume the Mahaniddesa interpretation in 
most instances. In addition he provides no new major terms in this cate- 


gory, in contrast to his trcatment of the preceding опе (i.e. ideal persons). 
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Buddhaghosa preserves the Mahaniddesa interpretation of desire (сїс.) 
as the primary negative attribute. He virtually ignores such terms as “soka” 
("grief") and "parideva" (“lamentation”), while repeatedly citing “kama” 
(“sense-pleasure”), “tanha” (“thirst”), and especially “raga” (“passion”) as 
the root obstacles to achievement of the ideal. 

Buddhaghosa interprets all the terms for desire as basically equivalent 
in meaning. That is, in defining various Afthakavagga terms and phrases, 
he uses a wide range of such terms interchangeably.” On first analysis, 
Buddhaghosa appears to prefer the term "raga" above all others to repre- 
sent this pervasive notion of desire. He tends to apply “raga” almost 
universally in defining terms connoting hindrances and obstacles to the 
goal.” Yet it is not exactly “raga” itself that Buddhaghosa is using so 
frequently here. In over half of the instances I have identified of such uses 
of “raga” in this commentary, the term occurs as the abbreviated signifier 
of the lengthy “raga-adi” (“beginning with passion," “passion-ctc.”) list, 
found in the Mahaniddesa. Thus the appearance of the central role of 
“raga” within Buddhaghosa’s negative terminology is somewhat misleading, 
as it results from the fact that the Mahaniddesa's long list of negative 
factors happens to begin with “raga.” 

Although Buddhaghosa’s use of “raga” turns out not to constitute an 
innovative implementation of one term to signify all the negative factors 
enumerated in both the Atthakavagga and the Mahaniddesa, Buddhaghosa 
does in fact single out onc term for such a role in this commentary. 
Despite the fact that in the Mahaniddesa the compound “sabbakilesa” (“all 
impurities") appears as just one component in the "raga-ctc." list, Buddha- 
ghosa treats “kilesas” as a more general negative term than either “raga” ог 
any of the other terms in the “raga-etc.” list. "Raga" (with and without 


“-ādi”) occurs more often than “kilesa” in the Paramatthajotika, but 
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“kilesa” frequently functions as a term for the general negative phenome- 
non of which “raga” and the other desire (ctc.) terms are specific examples. 
For instance, when the author(s) of the Atthakavagga mentions “kamas,” 
the Mahaniddesa commentator distinguishes between kama (sense-desire) 
for objects (vatthu) and kama for kilesa(s), apparently identifying them as 
equally problematic. But Buddhaghosa treats kama for kilesas as the 
source of the problem, as in his comment on у. 771: 

(One) should avoid sense-desires, (by) avoiding 

kilesa-kama (impurity sense-desire) of all kinds 

among form-ctc. vatthu-kamas (object sense- 

desires).”" 

Buddhaghosa’s comment on y. 772 indicates the role of the other 
specific negative factors of the “raga-ete.” list vis à vis kilesa, as it defines 
the “inner bonds that cover one” as “raga-etc. born of kilesa.” At у. 913, 
Buddhaghosa defines “former and new йзауа$ (intoxicants)” as “dhammas, 
[ог] Kilesas, arising with reference to past and future тра (forms).” In a 
similar comment, Buddhaghosa equates “pubbe” (“former”), which he 
defines as “kamma produced with reference to past samkharas (forma- 
tions),” with "past kamma (consequential action) born of kilesa.” As he 
does at v. 916, Buddhaghosa sometimes identifies the “root of what is 
reckoned a hindrance” as “avijja-Gdi (ignorance-ctc.) kilesas.” Perhaps the 
clearest example of Buddhaghosa’s use of “kilesa” as a general term for 
negative factors occurs in his comment on v. 862, in which he refers to the 
eight negative factors already enumerated in this (Kalahavivada) sutta 
collectively as: “all eight kilesa-dhammas (impurity-things).” This usage 
implies that “kilesa-dhammas” represent negative factors in general, rather 
than that these particular eight factors are the sum total of obstacles to 
attaining the goal. 
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Perhaps because he considers it an appropriate generic term for obsta- 
cles on the path to the goal, Buddhaghosa uses “kilesa” to represent the 
ultimate negative factor, elimination of which constitutes attainment of the 
final goal. Whereas on occasion Buddhaghosa uses other terms for nega- 
tive factors to signify the ultimate obstacle, his use of “kilesa” maintains 
this significance fairly consistently. For example, in the comment explaining 
the boat analogy in v. 771 Buddhaghosa likens kilesas to the water in a 
boat: having baled these out, one “crosses to the other side, goes to nib- 
bana, is gone beyond (paragu)." When Buddhaghosa depicts an impure 
unhealthy person, he does so in terms of “kilesa stains" and “kilesa dis- 
cases” (у. 788). In his comment on у. 789 he uses the compound “kilesa- 
purity” to signify the ideal condition, described here as elimination of birth- 
ctc. dukkha and the like. At v. 833, Buddhaghosa describes “having been 
made enemyless” as “having destroyed the army of kilesas.” Elsewhere he 
says the Buddha is “one having shaken off kilesas” (v. 834). Finally, in the 
comment on v. 947 he explains that one “wanders rightly (заттай) in the 
world” by virtue of “having abandoned the kilesas that cause wrong 


[a-samma, literally, "not-right*] wandering." 


П. LIFE, DEATH, AND THE IDEAL 

Throughout his commentary on the Atthakavagga, Buddhaghosa speaks 
of living ideal persons, thus depicting the ideal as a condition compatible 
with continued existence. At the same time, he implies that the ideal 
person has a special relationship with birth, death, and even existence itself. 
Not only is the ideal person incapable of "desiring a single existence" (as 


at, e.g., v. 839) and “fares without desire among all things" (v. 861), s/he is 
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also “released from death" (v. 810), “does not return to repeated arising" 
(v. 877), and has “gone beyond all things” (v. 771). 

We have scen that in some Mahaniddesa comments the word “dukkha” 
(“unsatisfactoriness,” “frustration,” “disappointment”) takes on a sense of 
suffering associated with continued existence. In the Paramatthajotika, 
“dukkha” is almost always linked with some aspect of physical/mental 
existence. As did the Mahaniddesa commentator, at v. 770 Buddhaghosa 
defines “dukkha” as “birth-etc. dukkha;" at v. 774 he equates “dukkha” 
with “death dukkha;” and in his comment on v. 789 he depicts the ideal 
condition as “kilesa purity,” identified with elimination of “birth-cte. 
dukkha.” In commenting on у. 873, Buddhaghosa explicitly links physical/ 
mental existence and dukkha. When the question is asked 

For one-constituted-how does form cease, 

also how does happiness (sukha) and frustration 

(dukkha) cease? 

Buddhaghosa interprets “sukha” and “dukkha” as “wished-for тра (form)” 
and “not-wished-for ripa," thus reducing the second line to a slightly more 
elaborate restatement of the first. Elsewhere in the Paramatthajotika, 
Buddhaghosa uses “dukkha” as a characteristic of “things,” whether dham- 
mas (as at, e.g., v. 877) or nāma-rīpas (names-and-forms, e.g. v. 909). 
Proper understanding of these “things” constitutes right knowledge (e.g. 
у. 908), which in turn leads to eradication of desire and achievement of the 
ultimate goal. 

According to Buddhaghosa, certain types of action (kamma) do provide 
the basis for continued becoming. In his comment on v. 816, Buddhaghosa 
links bad behavior with metaphysical consequences. He depicts the non- 
ideal person as “falling into births (etc.), breaking up (his/her) self among 
hells (etc.), as a result of wrong behavior, or of bad faring (duccarita) with 
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reference to body, speech, or mind.” In another comment that reinforces 
this wrong action/existence connection, Buddhaghosa explains at v. 939 that 
there are two sorts of regions in which the non-ideal person strays: the 
“misbehavior (duccarita, literally: bad-faring) quarters” and the “Eastern- 
ctc. quarters and intermediate points.” In other words, a less-than-idcal 
person not only exhibits negative behavior (wandering among misbehaviors) 
but also “wanders” in spatial reality. 

So far it seems wrong behavior, according to Buddhaghosa, insures 
one’s continuance in future births, in the round of existence. The connec- 
tion between evil action and a bad destiny alone would imply that good 
action provides one with a good destiny. But this is not Buddhaghosa's 
usual conclusion. More often he implies, as does the Mahaniddesa com- 
mentator, that the ideal person, having gotten rid of various negative 
attributes, docs not have a destiny at all. Such a person avoids not only the 
hells, but the entire spectrum of destinies described in this commentary, in 
this or a future state. Buddhaghosa asserts this principle in his comment 
on v. 786: 


Of the dhona, endowed with dhona-dhammas 
(wise teachings), having shaken off all evil, the 
arahant, there is no formulated view anywhere in 
the world with regard to specific existences; . . . 
by which deceit or pride opponents, concealing 
evil action done by them, go to a bad course (of 
existence); by means of what could the dhona 
[ie. the one purified] of raga-ctc.(s) (passion-etc., 
[plural]) and dosas (hatreds), having abandoned 
that deceit and pride, go in the present world or 
future condition; by means of what could s/he be 
defined [detected?] among the hell-etc. variety of 
courses (of existence)?” 








Thus “low persons” are low due to their low action (v. 776) and, being 
low, they go to bad courses of existence (with future births in hells, and/or 
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in the realms of animals or ghosts). But ideal persons, due to having rid 
themselves of negative influences, do not go to any courses of existence 
(future births) at all. 

In the analysis offered above of the Mahaniddesa treatment of this 
issue, I have pointed out the frequent occurrence of the three kinds (good, 
bad, and neutral) of abhisamkharas (formations, tendencies) and the 
connection in the Mahaniddesa between this notion and the concept of 
good and bad Катта (consequential action). Many of Buddhaghosa's 
comments support the notion that all consequential action (kamma) 
renders onc less than ideal. At v. 790 Buddhaghosa depicts the ideal 
person as “not producing the various abhisamkharas” and in his comment 
on у. 953 he offers an explanation of why this is so, in his definition of 
"nisamkhiti" (accumulation, effect" 





Therein, “‘nisamkhiti” is whatever samkhara is 

among good (puiriia)-abhisamkhara-ctc.(s); be- 

cause it is accumulated, because it accumulates, 

therefore it is called “nisamkhiti” # 
Buddhaghosa then defines “viyarambha” (“endeavor”) as the “good 
(puñña) abhisamkhara” types of endeavor, from which the ideal person 
abstains, Thus it scems that accumulation of the results of either good or 
bad deeds keeps one short of the ideal, In the comment on v. 966 Buddha- 
ghosa also draws this connection between good/bad action and existence, 
Here he defines “homeless,” an attribute of the ideal person, as: “not- 
being an opportunity/occasion for abhisamkhara-consciousness Cvinnana)- 
etc." Since these latter factors (consciousness-etc.) constitute the individual 
person, we must conclude that the ideal person will not provide the seat for 
person-hood again. 

Two other terms come into play in the Paramatthajotika when we 

discuss this issue with reference to the actual persons involved; those terms 
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аге "citta" (“mind”) and "attabhava" (“personality”). According to 
Buddhaghosa, onc who has rcached the pinnacle of arahantship has 
achieved final citta-cessation (v. 779). In other contexts, the commentary 
equates "citta" with “manas” (“mind,” vv. 780 and 967) and "atta" (“self,” 
v. 972). The citta of the ideal person is “one-pointed” (eka-agga, vv. 962 
and 975), “bent on nibbana” (v. 942), and “composed” (samahita, v. 972); 
that of the non-ideal person is “unscttled” (anavatthita, v. 785), “deranged” 
(кліна, v. 874), and “afflicted” (@hata, v. 938). In fact, Buddhaghosa likens 
the one with “afflicted citta" to “beings obstructed by old age (etc.), 
destruction, going to the end, the cnd of youth (v. 938)." It is the citta that 
one applies to the various јлаліс (concentration) meditations and attain- 
ments (v. 874); in the world afflicted with death one should fare with citta 
“withdrawn” (patilina, v. 810); and, most significantly for the present topic, 
in the comment on у. 794 Buddhaghosa depicts the ideal person as “having 
destroyed, cut off with the sword of noble (ariya) path (magga), the bond 
grasped in one’s own citta-continuity.” This, along with the identification of 
the goal with “final citta-cessation,” implies that the citta of the ideal person 
does not continue and that the cessation of citfa-continuity is significant. 
The term "attabhava" ("personality") also represents the individual 
person in this system. As Buddhaghosa's comment on the boat analogy of 
v. 771 shows, the attabhava functions as a vchicle, in some instances a 
metaphysical vehicle, for the attainment of the goal. We have seen that 
Buddhaghosa likens the water in the boat to the kilesas one must “bale 
out” in order to reach the “other shore,” i.e. nibbana. He further explains 
that the boat represents the “attabhava,” which, when unencumbered by 
kilesas, carries one beyond. At v. 779 Buddhaghosa (as does the Maha- 
niddesa commentator) identifies “this world” with “one’s own attabhava” 


and “other world” with “another’s attabhava.”* At v. 788 we learn that the 
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ideal person has destroyed all opinion (or theory, ditthigata) in his/her 
attabhava by the power of knowledge (ййпа). Even viveka (seclusion), at 
у. 851, is viveka of one's attabhava. But the comment that most clearly 
links attabhava with metaphysically consequential (non-ideal) action is the 
one at v. 844 in which Buddhaghosa defines “not-preferring” as “not 
producing future attabhava." The designation of ideal action as the non- 
production of future Personality implies that ideal persons’ actions are 
metaphysically non-consequential; they do not perpetuate the individual's 
continued existence in the future. 

Buddhaghosa develops this special definition of ideal action in two 
other Paramatthajotika comments, As we have seen, at v. 790 the Maha- 
niddesa commentator defines “puñña” (“good”) as “triple realm good 
(pura) abhisamkharas" and “арилла” (“bad”) as “all akusala (unskilled, 
bad).” There the purity of the idcal person in puñña and papa is attributed 
to the absolute destruction of good, (рийла-), bad (ариййа-), and neutral 
(Eneñja-) abhisamkharas, which implies that there is an ideal sort of pura 
(good) beyond the triple realm, beyond all three types of abhisamkharas. 
Buddhaghosa, as we notcd above, describes the ideal person of v. 790 as 
"not-producing the various abhisamkharas;” in the same comment he states 
that the ideal person “is unstained in triple world рийла and all papa 
(evil).” Similarly, at v. 900, Buddhaghosa defines “all action accompanied 
by blame and praise” (which the ideal person has abandoned) as “all 
akusala (unskilled, bad) action and lokiya (worldly) kusala (skilled, good) 
action.” In both of these explanations, a distinction between two kinds of 
good action is implied. All evil (papa) and all unskilled/bad action 
(akusala катта) is condemned without qualification, but the good action 
that leads to bad consequences is in both explanations modified bya 


qualifier that refers to metaphysical phenomena. Buddhaghosa implies that 
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the ideal person might produce another, as yet unnamed type of good 
action, which might be defined as “non-triple-world good/meritorious 
action” or “non-worldly good/skilled action." 

This special definition of ideal action as metaphysically distinct from 
good and bad worldly action indicates a significant transformation! of the 
normative value system of the Atthakavagga. The Mahaniddesa “This ш 
is eternal (etc.)" passage implies a certain disapproval of mapaa 
speculation, even in the commentaries. Yet the commentator do link 
complex metaphysical consequences to what is, at least in the Atthaka- 
vagga, a simple down-to-earth procedure for freeing ouseell from the 
psychological and behavioral limitations of life as we live it. Censequenbiy 
Buddhaghosa’s interpretation (like that recorded in the Mohāntddesa) 
poses, but does not resolve, the difficult problem of accounting ni Se link 
between the gradual transformation of qualities and characteristics that 
takes place as a person goes from less-than-ideal to ideal and the abrupt 
metaphysical benefits that accrue only when the ideal person dies. 


IIL THE VIEW OF NO-VIEWS . 
In general, Buddhaghosa applies the same type of reasoning to the anti- 
ditthi argument controversies of the Atthakavagga as does the Mahaniddesa 
ойе: In fact, a verse-by-verse comparison of the two commen- 
tators’ treatments of several of the Atthakavagga anti-ditthi suttas shows 
that, with only a few minor exceptions, Buddhaghosa provides a concise 
summary of the Mahaniddesa analysis. | 
For the most part, Buddhaghosa maintains the positive and negative 
evaluations of particular teachers we find in the Mahaniddesa, defining 
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them as, e.g., either (positive) “buddha-etc.(s)” (v. 783), “ones endowed 
with knowledge" (vv. 778 and 786), "arahants" (passim), or (negative:) 
"followers of other teachings" (v. 824), “other затапа$ and brahmanas" 
(v. 901), or “outsider paribbajakas (ones who have ‘gone forth,’ i.e. home- 
less mendicants)" (v. 828). When the word “kusala” (“good/skilled one,” 
ie. “expert”) occurs with negative significance in the Atthakavagga, Buddha- 
ghosa cither ignores it, or describes the particular “experts” denoted in 
those instances as ones who falsely claim expertise. For instance, at v. 898, 
Buddhaghosa glosses *kusala vadana” (“preaching experts”) as “ones 
preaching thus: ‘We (are) kusala.""* Here Buddhaghosa interprets this 
Althakavagga line in such a way that it docs not imply that there are no 
true experts at all within any particular view, but rather that these experts 
are false experts, experts only in their own estimation. Of course, contrary 
to the original implication of this line within the context of the Atthaka- 
vagga, Buddhaghosa's definition in no way threatens the status of “real” 
experts with the "right" teaching. 

Buddhaghosa accepts and refers to, in abbreviated form, the elaborate 
path schemes of the Mahaniddesa. He, too, utilizes thc term "magga" 
(“path”), either alone or with other positive terms: “magga-ñāna” (“know- 
ledge of the path”), “ariya-magga” (“noble path"), “ariya-magga-ñāna” 
(“knowledge of the noble path”), four "ragga-rana-vedas" (“wisdoms of 
the knowledge of the path"), four “maggas” (“paths”), “ariipa-magga”” 
(“path of no-form”), “suddhi-magga” (“path of purity”), "magga-sacca" 
(“truth of the path”). He also uses “patipada” or “patipatti” (both meaning 
“path”) to represent the path to the goal. Since Buddhaghosa uses these 
terms in a positive sense, e.g. Praising the noble path which consists of the 
foundations of mindfulness (etc), as well as recommending specific means 
such as knowledge and good conduct, the same inconsistencies concerning 
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the status of the exclusive path to the goal are raised that we have seen 
with reference to the Atthakavagga and the Mahaniddesa. 

Buddhaghosa's treatment of vv. 788- 789 illustrates the major differ- 
ences between the Mahaniddesa and the Paramatthajotika. In these verses 
the Atthakavagga author(s) raiscs thc issuc of thc status of knowledge and 
vision as means to attaining the ideal: 

“1 see what is purified, highest, without disease; 


a person is purified by means of what s/he has 
seen.” . » 

Thinking thus, having known "thc highest, 

“observing the purified,” onc falls back on know- 
ledge. 


If a person were purified by means of what s/he 
has scen, ы 

or [if] one could eliminate frustration by means of 
knowledge, : 

one who is impure would be purified by some- 
thing other; 3 A 

indeed one's view betrays one, preaching thus.’ 


We have seen that the Mahaniddesa commentator defines every word in 
these Atthakavagga verses using standardized formulas in isolation and, in 
the process, offers two contradictory definitions for the terms used in this 
Atthakavagga line to connote knowledge and vision.” Buddhaghosa pre- 


sents a smoother interpretation: 


Having seen another such brahmana as Canda- 
bham, diseased from the non-disappearance of 
kilesa diseases, impure from the being stained by 
Kilesas, the ditthigatika [literally: “one having theo- 
ries"] fool knows: “I see what is purified, highest, 
without disease; a person attains purity by means 
of that seeing (dassana), determined by view" [the 
commentary has “ditthi” (“view”) here, instead of 
the Atthakavagga's “dittha” (“what is ѕссп”)]; one 
thus knowing, having known that dassana (sccing) 
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as "the highest," observing the purified in that 
dassana, falls back on that dassana as "magga- 
fana" ("knowledge of the path"). But that is not 
magga-nana.™ 
Buddhaghosa’s ability to smooth over such inconsistencies often derives 
from his freedom to introduce new terms that render the comment clearer, 
without his being required (as was the Mahaniddesa commentator) to 
correlate those terms with particular terms in the original verse. In this 
case, the useful term is “dassana.” Using this term, Buddhaghosa is able to 
pinpoint the fool’s problem: s/he trusts in this dassana (seeing) as true and 
salvific and foolishly assumes that it constitutes knowledge of the path. The 
subsequent comment illustrates the general utility of such a concept: 
If a person is purified of impurities by means of 
what s/he has seen, (viz.) by that so-called 
dassana of form(s), or if by means of that Rana 
(knowledge) one eliminates birth-etc. dukkha, one 
having impurities, having raga-ctc. impurities, 
would be purified by asuddhi-magga (the path of 
impurity, or not the path of purity), by other than 
ariya-magga (the noble path); and such a one is 
not purified.” 
By identifying this “imperfect secing (dassana)” with “лапа” (“knowledge”) 
in the preceding verse, Buddhaghosa accounts for the negative connotation 
of “лапа” in this verse, as well. These two comments also exhibit another 
way in which Buddhaghosa clarifies the issues: he tends to state the stan- 
dard of the truth he accepts. Each of these comments closes with just such 
а statement: “that is not magga-ñāna” and “such a one is not purified." In 
the same way that he rationalizes the negative use of the term "nana" 
(“knowledge”) in these two verses, Buddhaghosa, with his more flexible 
type of commentary, resolves many of the particular inconsistencies of the 
Althakavagga that we noted in Chapter Three. 
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Buddhaghosa justifies the negative connotation of "ana" (“know- 
ledge") in v. 800 in the same way the Mahaniddesa commentator does, by 
defining “лала,” in these instances, as knowledge achieved by particular 
negative means, namely by “sam@patti-nana-etc.,” which is probably a 
shorthand reference to the longer list of negative *rianas" that the Maha- 
niddesa commentator offers at the same pair of verses. 

As does the Mahaniddesa commentator, Buddhaghosa redefines old 
terms and introduces new ones to render v. 909 compatible with the 
ongoing commentarial interpretation: 


Who saw by means of knowledge of others’ minds 
(etc.), that person who sees, sees name and form, 
having seen other than that [i.e. other than (the 
true nature of) name and form], will know those 
names and forms as permanent and happy and 
not otherwise; thus sccing, let her/him see as 
much or as little namc and form as permanent 
and happy as s/he likes; the experts do not say 
that one attains purity by means of such a seeing 
(dassana) as hers/his. 


In this way, the commentators interpret the lines: 


A person who sees, sees name and form 
and, having scen, will know them as such 


as saying 
A person who sees name and form sees them as 
they are not, 
and, having seen, does not know them as such, 
which is no mean accomplishment. 
According to the Atthakavagga anti-ditthi argument, any individual way 
to the goal is limited and exclusive and, therefore, not a genuine way to the 
goal. In contrast, Buddhaghosa, like the Mahaniddesa commentator, 
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retains this claim, but with a "present magga (path) excepted" attitude that 
belies the very point of the original doctrinc. 

Buddhaghosa presents the same kind of double interpretation of 
“dhamma” ("teaching," truth") as does the Mahaniddesa commentator. If 
dhamma is positive, it consists of the “four truths” (v. 792), the “teaching 
of the Buddha” (у, 841), “аһатта-папа (knowledge of the truth) of 
anicca-adi (impermanencc-etc.) notions" (v. 856), “‘satipatthanas-adi 
(foundations of mindfulness-etc.)" (v. 907), the “Buddha’s own well- 
distinguished dhamma (teaching)” (v. 921), or “dhamma designated as 
anicca-adi (impermanence-ctc.)” (vv. 947 and 975). If it is negative, it 
connotes “boasting” (v. 782), “ditthi(s) (views)" (уу. 784, 880, 891), the 
"(sixty-two) ditthi (-gata) (theoretical) dhammas" (уу. 785, 803, 837, 838, 
887, 907), and various sT/a (morality) practices and “teachers, dhamma- 
prcaching-ctc.(s)" (v. 785). Yet, at the same time, Buddhaghosa condemns 
grasping any particular view as "truth," rejects as “impassioned” or “de- 
luded” any evaluation of particular dhammas (v. 787), depicts non-ideal 
Pabbajitas (ones who have “gone forth,” i.e. wandering mendicants) as at 
variance over dhamma (у. 847), and condemns preaching strongly about 
one’s own dhamma (v. 905). 





The various comments Buddhaghosa offers with regard to “truth” also 
reflect this continuing inconsistency. While he condemns grasping any view 
as exclusively true, he also claims that the teaching he is here explaining is 
true, to the exclusion of all other teachings. Thus, although Buddhaghosa 
comments on the first half of у. 843 as follows: 


What would that brahmana, such-a-one like me 
having abandoned pride and view, having excluded 
evil-etc., preach (as) “just this is truth," on what 
basis would s/he speak, for what reason would 
s/he speak thus “mine (is) truth, yours a lie,” or 
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with what person, or pride, or view would s/he 

argue?" 
he also contrasts the sixty-two (і.е. the wrong) views (ditthis) with the one 
truth (v. 884) and the triple truth (speech, knowledge and path truth, 
vv. 941 and 946). Considering this inconsistency, the derisive remark 
Buddhaghosa makes about non-ideal persons at v. 906 could easily turn 
back on his own attitude toward the Buddha's teaching: 

As opponents praise (their) own ways, honoring 

their own dhammas, the truth becomes thcirs. 

We have scen that the Mahaniddesa comment on v. 794 directly con- 
tradicts the original condemnation of preaching any particular view, includ- 
ing even the one that recommends “eternal purity.” Buddhaghosa, too, 
contradicts the Atthakavagga at v. 794, but in a slightly morc subtle manner. 
Instead of simply substituting *not-eternal" for “eternal” in the line: 

They do not preach “eternal purity,” 

Buddhaghosa remarks: 
They do not call highest endless suddhi “unwise 
eternal(ism) view eternal purity,” 

but the end result is the same. 

With reference to v. 900, Buddhaghosa does not reiterate the Maha- 
niddesa conclusion that not-longing for either suddhi (purity) or asuddhi 
(impurity) is a function of having reached suddhi (purity). In this context 
he simply defines “suddhi” as the “five sense-pleasure factors (kamagunas) 
(etc.) suddhi," and “asuddhi” as “akusala (bad, unskilled) (etc.) asuddhi.” 
In this way, he reverts to the process of redefining words that occur within 
problematic contexts, in order to render them sensible according to his 
overall interpretive system. Obviously this phrase, as Buddhaghosa inter- 
prets it, does not exclude aspiring for (or, as in the Mahaniddesa, “longing 
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for") a goal consisting of suddhi not associated with either the five sensc 
pleasures or akusala-etc.(s). 

The Magandiyasutta brings out the paradox of the Atthakavagga view of 
no-views because it depicts the Buddha in a dcbate-like situation. The 
Mahüniddesa comments оп w. 839 and 840 reveal the ends to which that 
commentator goes in the effort to present one coherent interpretation of 
the Atthakavagga’s teaching (despite the problematic anti-ditthi argument). 
Buddhaghosa’s treatment of this pair of verses is essentially a paraphrase of 
the Mahaniddesa version. He explains that the notion that the ideal person 
does not rely on “what is seen” (“na ditthiya”) (е\с.) means that 

Therein he rejects ditthi (view); suti (what is 

heard); attainment; knowledge; external morality 

and vows," 
but he proceeds to interpret the denial of the opposite means as saying 

I do not say suddhi is accomplished without right 

view founded on ten (etc.).* 
Next Buddhaghosa refers to the first group of means (“what is seen,” etc.) 
as “black dhammas which must be abandoned and uprooted” and the 
second group (“absence of what is scen,” etc.) as “white dhammas which 
the ideal person does not grasp.” In his comment on у. 840, Buddhaghosa 
attributes Magandiya’s reply to his having taken both sets of terms as 
signifying black dhammas. 

Whereas in the original version of у. 839 the salvific efficacy of ditthi 
(etc.) and aditthi (etc.) are equally denied, both of the commentators 
interpret v. 839 as depicting ditthi as absolutely negative and aditthi as only 
relatively negative. Similarly, while in the original version of v. 840 Magan- 
diya is portrayed as objecting to this asscrtion on the ground that ditthi 
(etc.) is salvific, the commentators depict Magandiya as objecting because 
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he mistakenly thinks the Buddha is saying that neither ditthi (ctc.) nor 
aditthi (etc.) is salvific. 
With these interpretations, the commentators effectively escape the 





problems of depicting the anti 
tion, by avoiding thc anti-ditthi argument altogcther. By subordinating 


litthi argument within a debate-like situa- 


ditthi to aditthi and attributing at least relative salvific efficacy to aditthi, the 
commentators actually delete the basic premises of the troublesome anti- 
ditthi teaching while appearing to explain that teaching. They explain it 
away. They continue to assert the negative status of ditthi, but subtly alter 
the connotation of that term from “any particular view” to “a particular 
view” or any of a specific set of views. Their interpretation of Magandiya’s 
objection is especially revealing on this point, as they ignore the original 
version of this objection (“some people do attain the goal by means of 
ditthi") and blame him for believing that neither ditti nor aditthi is a valid 
means to the goal, which in the original version is exactly the assertion of 
the Buddha to which Magandiya is objecting, 

In the Mahaniddesa, definition is the primary interpretive tool. In the 
Paramatthajotika, Buddhaghosa applies both definition and more complex 
sophisticated reasoning outside the confines of the actual terms of the 
Atthakavagga. But both commentators deal with the anti-ditthi-generated 
problems in similar ways: they define all paths, teachings, teachers, and 
even goals other than the ones presented favorably in these texts as less 
than ideal, and thcir own as ideal. Of course, if this transformation of the 
anti-ditthi argument were complete, the commentators’ conceptual scheme 
would entail no inconsistencies, at least as closed systems. In that case we 
would merely note that they have dramatically altered the meaning of the 
original text. This, in fact, is the predominant hermeneutic in these two 


commentaries. But both of these commentators attempt, in particular 
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places, to maintain the general anti-ditthi teaching, despite the fact that 
elsewhere they have undermined its component arguments as regards paths, 
teachers, teachings, and goals. Both commentators occasionally insert in 
their overall disapproval of others’ (i.e. non-Buddhists’) paths, teachings, 
teachers and goals (and praises for their own) arguments that such self- 
centered activity is itself less than ideal. That is, for the most part they 
explain away the Afthakavagga anti-ditthi outlook, but in a few instances 
they preserve that teaching and its inherent paradox. 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER SIX 


1, Hereafter I refer to this portion of the Paramatthajotika II as simply the 
Paramatthajotika. 


2. Terms in bold type аге the original Atthakavagga terms on which Bud- 


dhaghosa is commenting. 


3. Bhagava yatha passanto kilese uparundhati, tatha pavattadassano hutva 
parinibbati. 

4. Idani etam arahattanikiitena desitadhammadesanam abbhanumodanto 
lassa ca arahattassa adipatipadam . . . gatham aha. 


5. Also see the comments on w. 771, 916, and 921. 
6. Frequently Buddhaghosa uses “arahant” and “buddha” this way, too. 
7. So maggena adhigatasavakkhayo khinasavabrahmano. 


8. Discussion of Buddhaghosa’s negative treatments of knowledge-related 
terms follows, in the section of this chapter that addresses the ditthi issuc. 


9. Mantaya pariggahetvā уйсат bhasita. Cf. The Pali Text Society's Pali- 
English Dictionary, s.v. 


10. Tena айлага dhammanana т atthi nissayanam abhavo ti dipeti. 
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1l.  Pubbe vutta tividha sacca avokkamma moneyyappattiya muni (i 
samkham . . . brahmano. 


12. Nanadassana-fhanaüdhigamana-attham tisso sikkhz sikkheyya ... bud- 
dha-samanena hi . . . һатта vutta, n’ atthi tassa dhammesu йапат attano 


pana Aana-abhivena ajananto na janeyya. 


13. Brahmanassa hi sabbe samkhara aniccü ti айпа nayena sudditthatta 
parena netabbam |paraneyyam] йапат т atthi. 


14. Catutthe jhane иреккһа upekkhana ajjhupekkhan@ cittasamata citta- 


passaddhata majjhattata cittassa. 


15. Te ѕайа дирратилсӣ, Казтай: yasmü аййепа mocetabbà na honti yadi 


pana mucceyyum sakena thamena mucceyyum. 


16. Sattamagatha evam maranabbhiite loke anaripapatipattidassanattham 


vutta. 


17. Tass’ etam patirüpam ühu уо evam patipanno nirayadibhede bhavane 


attanam na dasseyya evam hi so imamha@ maranā mucceyya. 


18. 
Tattha saffavirattassa ti nekkhamma- 
sannapubbangamaya bhavanaya pahinakamadi- 
заййаѕѕа imina ubhatobhagavimutto 
samathayaniko ca adhippeto; panRavimuttassa ti 
vipassanapubbangamaya bhavanaya sabba-kilesehi 
vimuttassa imina sukkhavipassako adhippeto. 
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19. The desire-related terms that Buddhaghosa draws on to define each 
other in this way include “kama,” “chanda,” “raga,” "tanha," “nivesana,” 


and "iccha," to name just a few. 


20. Such as “kama,” “chanda,” the “arrows” mentioned in w. 779 and 938, 
“obstructions” (“khilas”), “hatred(s),” “bonds” (“sangas”), "thirst and 
view,” “black dhammas,” “faults” (“vajjas”), “disquiet,” and “violence,” 


again to give but a sample list. 


21. Rüpadisu vatthukamesu sabbappakaram pi kilesa-kamam parivajjento 
kamani parivajjaye. 

It may be that the foundation for this particular conceptual develop- 
ment is laid when “kilesa-kama” is defined in the Mahaniddesa with 


singular synonyms, thus indicating the compound's abstract significance. 


22. 
Kathamsametassa vibhoti тират 
sukham dukkham va pi katham vibhoti. (873ab) 


Dhonadhammasamannagamaü —dhonassa dhuta- 
sabbapapassa arahato katthaci loke tesu tesu 
bhavesu pakappita ditthi п’ айм; yaya ca attana 
katam papakammam paticchadenta titthiya mayaya 
тапепа уа etam agatim gacchanti tam pi mayafi ca 
тапай ca pahaya dhono ragadinam dosanam kena 
gaccheyya ditthadhamme samparaye va nirayadisu 
gativisesesu kena samkham gaccheyya. 
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24. Tattha nisamkhiti ti punnabhisamkharadisu yo koci samkharo so hi 


yasma nisamkhartyati nisamkaroti va tasma nisamkhiti ti vuccati. 
25. Also cf. Buddhaghosa's comment on v. 801. 


26. In the Mahaniddesa these are described as "black action with black 


result" and "white action with white result," respectively. 
27. Cf. Buddhaghosa’s definition of “suddhi” and “asuddhi” at v. 900. 
28. Те kusala vadana киѕаіа mayan ti evamvada. 


29. 
Passami suddham paramam arogam 
ditthena samsuddhi narassa hoti 
etabhijanam paraman ti hatva 
suddhanupassi ti pacceti hanam. 


Ditthena ce suddhi narassa hoti 
йапепа và so pajahati dukkham 
аййепа so sujjhati sopadhiko 
АШАТ hi nam pūva tatha vadanam. 


30. See Chapter 5, p. 99 above. 


21. 

Api ca kho kilesamalinatta asuddham 
kilesaroganam avigama saragam eva Candabham 
brahmanam аййат va evarupam disva ditthigatiko 
balo abhijanati passami suddham paramam 
arogam tena ca ditthisamkhatena dassanena sam- 
suddhi narassa hoti ti; so evam abhijananto tam 
dassanam paraman ti fatva tasmim dassane 
suddhanupassi tam dassanam  maggananan й 
pacceti. Tam pana maggañānam па hoti. 
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32. 
Tena rupadassanasamkhatena ditthena yadi kilesa- 
suddhi narassa hoti tena va fianena so yadi jati- 
Gdidukkham poajahati evam sante ariyamaggato 
аййепа asuddhimaggen’ eva so sujjhati ragadihi 
upadhihi saupadhiko eva samüno ... па ca evam- 
vidho sujjhati. 


33. 

Yv ayam paracittananadihi addakkhi so passan 
naro dakkhiti namanipam tato param disvana 
vaniassati fani-m-eva nàmarüpüni niccato sukhato 
va na afifatha; so evam passanto kamam bahum 
passatu appakam | va namarupam niccato sukhato 
ca ath’ assa серем dassanena na hi tena sud- 
dhim kusala vadanti. 


So evariipo pahinamanaditthiko madiso 

bahitapapattadina nayena brahmano idam eva 

saccan ti kim vadeyya kim vatthum bhaneyya kena 

va ka@ranena bhaneyya mayham saccam tuyham 

musa ti va kena manena ditthiya puggalena va 

vivadeyya. 
35. Te ca titthiya yatha pasamsanti sakayanani sadhammapuja pi nesam 
tath’ eva vattati. 


36. Cf. Chapter 5, pp. 102- 103 above. 
Paramattha-accantasuddhim yeva akiriyasassataditthi accantasuddhi ti na 


te vadanti. 


37. Tattha na ditthiya ti adihi ditthisutisamapattirianabahirasilavatani pati- 
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38. Tattha ca aditthiya naha ti dasavatthukam samma-ditthim vina na 
kathemi. 





CHAPTER SEVEN 
RECONSIDERING THERAVADA VALUES 


I began this study by asking whether the teaching the Theravada tradition 
derives from its scriptures offers consistent, implementable answers to two 
questions, namely (1) what is the highest human good? and (2) how does 
one attain it? I suggested that the various components of this teaching 
would have to cohere integrally if the Buddhist normative value theory were 
to be taken as theoretically sound and practically effective. 

In Chapter One, I analyzed the Atthakavagga and found in it a straight- 
forward teaching concerning the highest human good. Here the ideal is 
one of gradual self-improvement toward the goal of complete desirclessness 
and peace, along lines exemplified by persons taken to have achieved the 
highest human good. It is an ideal of behaviorally consistent, i.c. perfected, 
virtue, wisdom, and an unselfish way of getting along with others that we 
can perhaps best describe as compassionate. As the example of the per- 
sons treated as models of the ideal in the Atthakavagga shows, attainment 
of the highest goal is manifested by persons living lifc fully and well, with 
the least amount of conflict and the greatest amount of peace possible. In 
Chapter Two, I found an absence of cosmological claims associated with 
the Atthakavagga ideal, and a corresponding absence of metaphysical 
aspects of the highest ideal. The goal is presented in the Atthakavagga in 
terms of qualities and valucs rclevant to continuing cxistence, not escapc 
therefrom. In Chapter Three, I found in the Afthakavagga two teachings, 
separable on the basis of their approach to the ideal, and associated with 
distinctive blocks of text within the structure of the Atthakavagga. These 
two teachings, onc that focuses dualistically on desire as the primary 
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problem of the less-than-ideal condition and elimination of desire as the 
solution, and another that singles out attachment to views as the crucial 
problem and argues for a nondualistic approach to the ideal, arc theorcti- 
cally at odds. 

In Chapters Four, Five, and Six I examined the Mahaniddesa and 
Buddhaghosa's Paramatthajotika in order to investigate how the normative 
commentarial tradition of the Theravada has interpreted the Atthakavagga. 
I found in these commentaries a rather mixed bag of preservation and 
innovation. In their explanations of certain verses of the Atthakavagga, the 
commentators simply preserve the teachings recorded in the original text; in 
other cases, they interpret the Atthakavagga teachings in terms of doctrines 
that significantly alter the significance of these verses as originally stated. 

The most readily noticeable difference between the views expressed in 
the Atthakavagga and thosc of its two major commentators is the complex 
hierarchy of values and accomplishments that the commentators delineate 
in order to define the stages of progress along the path to the ideal. This is 
accompanied in the commentarial interpretations by a complex cosmology 
depicting the universe as a hierarchy of worlds into which those who have 
not yet attained the ideal goal are repeatedly reborn, It is a hierarchy of 
pleasure and pain, fueled by kamma, or actions that cause the continuation 
of the less-than-ideal beings’ process of becoming. The commentators draw 
stark contrasts between this less-than-ideal round of birth and death, called 
“samsara,” and the ideal goal, now invariably referred to as “nibbana.” 
The commentators preserve the Atthakavagga-type distinction between the 
less-than-ideal and the ideal in terms of persons’ behavior patterns, some- 
times extolling the ultimate value of perfection in virtue-wisdom-compas- 
sion. But they also distinguish затзйга from nibbana in terms foreign to 
the Atthakavagga teaching, treating escape from continued existence in the 
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hierarchy of worlds, and from birth, old age, sickness, and death, as a 
defining aspect.of the ideal. , 

In some instances the commentators’ interpretations of the two dif- 
ferent Atthakavagga teachings concerning the goal and the path to it simply 
preserve the two teachings separately and do not attempt to combine them 
in one integrated interpretation. For the most part, however, they resolve 
any conflict between the dualistic, desire-oriented understanding of the 
ideal and the nondualistic views-oricnted teaching by opting for the dualistic 
teaching as providing implementable guidance toward attaining the ideal 
and by attributing the paradoxical nondualistic view to those who have 
already reached the goal. 

I am now in a position to explore the implications of the commentarial 
interpretations of the Attiakavagga, by critically reviewing the traditional 
Theravada understanding of the nature of the ideal and the path to it, as 
that understanding is set out in these commentaries. 

Considering the relative antiquity of the Athakavagga within the Bud- 
dhist tradition, it should come as no great surprise to the historian of 
religions that the teaching it records differs in two significant respects from 
that of the fully developed Theravada tradition, which claims it as canoni- 
cal. It is easy enough to recognize both of these differences as typical of 
differences between early and late teachings within any religious tradition 
with a long history. The absence of complex cosmological and metaphysical 
components of the ideal belies a simpler, less elaborate, less developed 
normative value theory. The presence of unresolved conflict between two 
teachings in one text indicates that the text was compiled during a forma- 
tive stage of the tradition, when various interpretations were being con- 
sidered for inclusion in the “orthodox” version of the founder’s teaching. 
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Although these characteristics of the Atthakavagga may be an interest- 
ing source of useful data to the historian, they pose a somewhat threatening 
challenge to the traditional commentator. For, whereas the task of the 
former is made easier by evidence of an undeveloped teaching and of carly 
conflicting views, the latter’s aim, namely, to render everything uniform and 
homogencous with the accepted interpretations of his/her day, is made 
more difficult by the presence of such elements in a canonical text. Of 
these two significant differences between the teaching of the Aithakavagga 
and the interpretations of its two major Pali commentaries, the presence of 
two conflicting tcachings within the original text might appear to be the 
more challenging for the commentators. Yet the opposite turns out to be 
the case. 

The conflict between the desire-focused teaching and the ditthi-oriented 
teaching appears to present the more significant challenge to the inter- 
preter who would make of the Atthakavagea а strictly homogeneous text, 
because the presence of both approaches to the goal in one text means that 
this one text offers two conflicting answers to the basic question of how one 
attains the ideal. According to the desire-oriented view, one achieves the 
ideal by climinating from one’s behavior actions that reflect desire, greed, 
envy, anger, hatred and the like, while cultivating purity and calmness by 
means of accurate seeing and knowing. According to the ditthi-oriented 
approach, one reaches the ideal by refusing to align oneself with any 
exclusive teaching concerning the ideal and how one reaches it. 

It is theoretically impossible to reconcile these two teachings without 
compromising onc or the other. Since the view that focuses on elimination 
of attachment to views is essentially a teaching of nondualism, it is impos- 
sible to reconcile it in theory with any particular teaching, even its own. 


The only possible way to support and maintain this teaching would be to 
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practice it, but never to preach it! Consequently, it is not surprising that 
the commentators, whose job it is to render the teaching of this text consis- 
tent and compatible with the particular teachings accepted as authentic and 
true by the Theravada tradition as it developed over several centuries after 
the time of the compilation of the Aithakavagga, chose to compromise this 
nondualistic anti-ditthi teaching. 

From the perspective of Theravada “orthodoxy,” one of the two con- 
flicting Atthakavagga tcachings had to be compromised, for the sake of 
doctrinal homogeneity. The choice of which to compromise is obvious in 
this context, and the task of integrating them fairly easy. The Theravada 
commentators accomplish this by transforming the paradoxical anti-ditthi 
definition of the way to fulfill the ideal, into a description of one aspect of 
the ideal once it has been fully attained. What is initially problematic about 
the anti-ditthi component of the Atthiakavagga teaching is that it undermines 
all of the specific teachings offered іп the Atthakavagga (and elsewhere) 
concerning the means to the goal. If alignment with a particular view or 
teacher or means to the goal is less-than-ideal, how is onc to figure out 
what to do in order to reach the goal? But if non-alignment with a par- 
ticular view or teacher or means to the goal is merely a characteristic of 
one who has already attained the goal, this practical problem disappears. 
The matter, although still paradoxical, is no longer problematic for the 
student of the way. 

The absence of cosmological and metaphysical components of the ideal 
in the Atthakavagga teaching appears to be a difference that could be easily 
resolved. If something is missing, from the perspective of the later tradi- 
tion, presumably all the commentator has to do is add it to the earlier 
teaching. This can be accomplished by explaining the original text, when- 


ever possible, in terms of the more elaborate later cosmological and 
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metaphysical theories. This is, in fact, how each of the commentators 
undertakes to bring the Atthakavagga teaching into line with the Theravada 
teaching of his day. 

When the two commentators interpret the anti-ditthi teaching of the 
Atthakavagga, they revise it in such a way as to make it conform with what 
had come to be accepted as the authoritative Theravada interpretation of 
the Buddha's teachings. In the process, the original notion of nondualistic 
resistance to attachment to particular views is lost. That is, in this case, the 
commentators clearly opt to sacrifice the original intent of the teaching in 
the Atthakavagga for the sake of overall doctrinal coherence. As long as 
their explanations of particular passages consistently adhere to this her- 
meneutic (which they do, for the most part) the resulting commentarial 
interpretation of the teachings recorded in the Atthakavagga is itself cohcr- 
ent. It may radically compromise the original meaning of some of the 
Althakavagga suttas, but it gains internal consistency by doing so. 

In contrast, the overall commentarial treatment of the Atthakavagga 
teaching concerning the ideal and the path to it does not produce a coher- 
ent interpretation. The problem is that neither the desire-oriented nor the 
ditthi-oriented approach to the goal, as recorded in the Atthakavagga, 
meshes with the orthodox Theravada teaching concerning the metaphysical 
significance of the ultimate goal. In the case of the commentarial inter- 
pretation of the nondualistic anti-ditthi teaching, the commentators succced 
in producing a coherent view because they are willing to reject explicitly the 
aspect of that teaching that does not cohere with their overall understand- 
ing of the Buddha’s teachings. The total nondualism of the anti-ditthi 
teaching does not fit in the Theravada commentators’ version of the 
Buddha’s teachings. So where the Atthakavagga records that the Buddha 
preached non-attachment to all views, the commentators explain that this 
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means he taught non-attachment to the wrong views, namely any views 
other than those attributed to him by the Theravada. 

We do not find a comparable willingness on the part of the commen- 
tators to reject those aspects of the Althakavagga teachings that do not 
mesh with the cosmological and metaphysical doctrines of the Theravada 
view. Apparently, no conflict is evident to the commentators. Judging 
from the way they interpret the Atthakavagga, they see only that certain 
doctrines are missing from the text, doctrines that in their estimation can 
easily be added to it in the process of explaining it. As we have seen in 
their treatment of the Atthakavagga anti-ditthi teaching, the commentators 
are not opposed to replacing the values taught in the Atthakavagga with a 
new set of values, when the original values conflict with their own under- 
standing of the Buddha's teachings. In the case of the “missing” metaphys- 
ics, they do not reject the non-mctaphysical Aithakavagga presentation of 
the goal, precisely because the doctrines that were accepted by the time of 
the commentators as orthodox in the Theravada school themselves pre- 
sented both non-metaphysical and metaphysical values as ultimate. 

But no amount of compromise makes it possible simply to add to the 
Atthakavagga treatment of the ideal the “missing” metaphysical doctrines 
and come up with a coherent teaching. When the commentators interpret 
the Afthakavagga in such a way as to supply these “missing” metaphysical 
elements, the result is a teaching that holds two conflicting sets of values as 
equally ultimate, that is, as equally essentially connected with the ideal goal. 
The fact that the commentators do not see this as problematic indicates 
that the incompatibility of the non-metaphysical and the metaphysical 
interpretations of the goal was not recognized in the orthodox Theravada 
Buddhism of their time. 
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The commentators’ revision of the Atthakavagga teaching concerning 
the idcal and the path to its attainment constitutes another example of how 
they tend to preserve unchanged some parts of the original text while 
revising others. On one hand, they preserve the notion that the defining 
characteristics of the ideal are desirelessness, detachment, calmness, purity, 
vision, knowledge and the good will and mutual respect, or compassion, 
that enable one to get along peacefully with others. In this understanding 
of the ideal, found throughout the Atthakavagga, when one has gradually 
improved one’s pattern of behavior, so that one is consistently free from 
desire, detached, calm, knowledgeable, and compassionately understanding 
of others, one has completely fulfilled the highest human good. Nothing 
remains to be accomplished. On the other hand, the commentators belie 
the completeness of this ideal, so conceived, by introducing the notion that 
one who achieves the highest human good has also escaped the round of 
births and deaths (samsara). According to this view, the escape from 
Samsara is as important a defining characteristic of the ideal as is the 
perfection of virtue, wisdom, and compassion. 

The Atthakavagga-style teaching of gradually perfected virtue-wisdom- 
compassion focuses on the attainments of a person who is still living in the 
world; it is the sort of ideal that can be exemplified fully by a living teacher. 
This is evident in the use, throughout the Atthakavagga, of living persons as 
exemplary of the ideal, persons held up again and again in this text as role- 
models for those who would aspire to attain the summum bonum. These 
persons are to be emulated not because they have escaped (or will soon 
escape) samsara and will not be reborn, but because they are fully good 
and exemplary living persons. They show what it means to live life fully 
and well. The ideal they embody is one that can be attained completely in 
the same world one lived in prior to fulfilling it. It affects the way one 
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lives, not the nature of one’s very existence. The metaphysical aspect of the 
commentarial value system focuses on attainments that can only be attri- 
buted to a dead person. Only after death can the exemplary teacher be 
said to have escaped samsara completely. As long as onc is alive, one still 
must die and so cannot be described as having overcome the power of 
death completely. This is evident in the commentarial descriptions of ideal 
persons as having transcended death, rebirth, and the triple world, as 
having eliminated good and bad consequential action (kamma), thus as 
having altered the very nature of their existence. This goal is transcendent, 
an escape from ordinary existence. 

The Theravada commentators combine these two sets of values into 
one normative value theory by treating desire as the cause not only of envy, 
greed, and conflict (etc.), but also of kamma, continued becoming, birth, 
sickness, old age, and death. Desire, as the Theravada doctrine of kamma 
shows, has metaphysical as well as non-metaphysical consequences. It not 
only leads to disappointment and unhappiness here and now, it also fuels 
one’s continued becoming in ѕатѕага and determines where and in what 
circumstances one will be reborn in future samsaric lives. Thus the climi- 
nation of desire also has two types of consequences. When one stops 
desiring, one perfects virtue-wisdom-compassion and thus lives in complete 
freedom from frustration and disappointment; there is nothing metaphysical 
about this accomplishment. But it is also held, in this view, that when one 
stops desiring the cause of continued becoming is destroyed and one 
escapes samsara altogether. This conjunction of purposes can be, and in 
the Theravada tradition is, interpreted in different ways. On one hand, 
metaphysical escape can be scen as the unintended by-product of attaining 
the truly aspired-for goal of perfected virtue-wisdom-compassion. In this 
view, virtue, wisdom, and compassion truly and completely define the ideal, 
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and the fact that the perfection of them leads to the cessation of becoming 
and escape from samsara is of secondary importance and thus, in terms of 
ultimate values, it is of no significant importance. On the other hand, 
perfection of virtuc-wisdom-compassion can be seen as the penultimate 
condition, cultivated precisely because it leads to metaphysical escape. In 
this version, the cessation of becoming is the true summum bonum. 

The evidence of the Atthakavagga commentaries indicates that the 
orthodox Theravada view is that both of these interpretations are true, 
simultaneously. That is, despite the fact that they take one to be the cause 
of the other, and one to occur (sometimes quite a long time) before the 
other, the commentators treat both perfection of virtue-wisdom-compassion 
and metaphysical escape as ultimately ideal. The problems incurred by this 
notion of an equal-but-separate two-part ultimate ideal are complex. The 
primary difficulty lies in understanding how two accomplishments, that 
neither occur simultaneously nor represent similar values, can be equally 
ultimate. The notion that they are strains the very meaning of “ultimate.” 

If the two occurred simultancously, the two-part Theravada commen- 
tarial interpretation of the ideal goal might work, as simply two aspects of 
the attainment of one ideal. The fact that a great temporal disparity is 
possible between a person’s attainment of perfection of virtue-wisdom- 
compassion (c.g. at age 35) and his/her actual escape from continued 
becoming (c.g. at арс 80) calls into question the full ultimacy of the perfec- 
tion of virtue-wisdom-compassion. It is difficult to sec why, if the perfec- 
tion of virtue-wisdom-compassion is truly ultimate, any further (but equally 
ultimate) accomplishment, such as the escape from samsara, would follow. 

In the face of this objection, it is important to reiterate that the 
Theravada commentators do insist on the equal ultimacy of the two com- 


ponents of their ideal. The traditional Theravada position, reflected in 
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these commentaries, is that there are not “two nibbanas.” That is, one 
does not attain a type of preliminary, penultimate nibbana upon enlighten- 
ment, live for a while, and then upon death attain another, “final” in the 
sense of complete or ultimate, nibbana. The nibbana that one attains while 
still continuing to live is the final, ultimate, complete nibbana. All that 
remains is for one live out his or her life and then die, at which point s/he 
is not reborn, and thus escapes the round of birth and death. 

In several passages in the Pali texts, two types of nibbana are desig- 
nated: "upadi-sesa-nibbana" and "anupadi-sesa-nibbüna." These com- 
pounds can be translated as “nibbana-with-remainder-of-upadi” and 
“nibb@na-without-remainder-of-upadi.” The meaning of “upadi” is quite 
obscure, but seems to be related to a Pali term meaning “grasping,” or 
“clinging” (“ирайапа”)? If the difference between these two types of 
nibbana is that the person who has attained one still has a remainder of 
clinging and the person who has attained the other does not, then nibbana 
without upadi-sesa is superior to nibbana with upadi-sesa, for clinging is 
characteristic of the one who has not attained the highest goal. This 
conclusion is supported by the use of these compounds in several canonical 
Pali passages, where upadi-sesa-nibbana is associated with non-returners 
and anupadi-sesa-nibbüna with those who have attained the highest goal 
(arahants)? 

In contrast, the predominant Theravada interpretation of these com- 
pounds treats upadi-sesa-nibbana as descriptive of the аталат! before death 
and anupadi-sesa-nibbana as referring to the arahant after death In this 
view, the difference between them is not just a remainder of “clinging;” it is 
a remainder of the “clinging aggregates.” In other words, the arahant who 
still lives, ie. whose five aggregates still continue to become, has achieved 
upadi-sesa-nibbana and only when that аталат! dics and his/her aggregates 
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finally cease has s/he attained anupadi-sesa-nibbüna. The nibbana in cach 
case is full enlightenment, according to the traditional Theravada teaching; 
the arahant after death is no more an arahant than the arahant before 
death. The only difference is the continuation of the aggregates’ becoming. 

This interpretation illustrates the Theravada insistence on the equality 
of this ideal in cach of the two temporal stages of its accomplishment. | It 
also illustrates the Theravada attempt to maintain that both an ideal way of 
life and the escape from life altogether are of equally ultimate value, If 
“upadi” refers to something less-than-ideal like “clinging,” then upadi- 
sesa-nibbana is inferior to anupadi-sesa-nibbüna. But if it refers to the 
continuation of the aggregates and the attainment of nibbana is distin- 
guished temporally, but not in terms of ultimate value, then upadi-sesa- 
nibbana is the full and complete ideal and the distinction between upadi- 
sesa- and anupadi-sesa- nibbana is mcaningless in terms of the ultimate 
value of the two stages. That the Theravada would prefer to have it both 
ways is evident in the fact that the normative Theravada interpretation is 
that "upadi" refers to the “clinging aggregates." Here the difference 
between the two types of nibbüna is a matter of the continuation of the 
becoming of the aggregates. But this is a significant distinction vis à vis the 
ultimate goal. The aggregates themselves are representative of the very 
“clinging” that is the essence of the less-than-ideal condition. As long as 
the aggregates are taken to be a defining part of the less-than-ideal condi- 
tion, the insistence that the two nibbanas designated by "upadi-sesa" and 
“anupadi-sesa” are equivalent in terms of thcir ultimate value is simply not 
compatible with the claim that it is possible to distinguish the two nibbanas 
in terms of the continuation of the aggregates. 

Some modern interpreters of the Theravada tradition argue that the 


Theravada understanding of the ideal goal has been misunderstood. 
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According to M. Hiriyanna, the highest ideal of Theravada Buddhism, 
nibbana 

does not really signify, as seems to be commonly 

taken for granted, any state following death. It 

represents rather the condition which results after 

perfection is reached and while yet the ‘individual’ 

continues to live? 
Those who would interpret the authoritative Theravada tradition in this way 
claim that the Theravada doctrines that appear to support a metaphysical 
or transcendental interpretation of nibbana are meant only metaphorically. 
As James Boyd explains, 

phrases like ‘the end of birth and death’ and ‘the 

cessation of becoming’ can refer as much to an 

experiential state within samsara as to a meta- 

physically conceived nirvanic realm which tran- 

scends samsara.’ 
Although the Atthakavagga treatment of the idcal certainly supports such an 
explanation, the two commentaries’ interpretations of the Atthakavagea do 
not. We have сеп ample evidence of the significance in the commentaries 
of the cessation of becoming and exemption from future birth and death. 
There are many passages in these commentaries (and elsewhere in the 
normative Pali literature) that exalt the arahant specifically as the onc who 
has been born for the last time and bears his/her last body, and no indica- 
tion that these are to be interpreted metaphorically. We cannot dismiss 
them as figurative speech, or eliminate from the orthodox Theravada 
teachings the metaphysical claims they сопусу. 

Those who would argue for the living, this-worldly conception of the 
highest goal can easily cite numerous passages from the normative Thera- 
vada literature to support that interpretation. But the presence of such 
passages in the Pali literature docs not indicate that the passages describing 
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the transcendental nature of the ideal should be interpreted metaphorically. 
Rather, the presence of many passages representative of each of the 
conceptions of the goal shows that the Theravada tradition combines these 
two characterizations of the ideal and accepts them as equally and simulta- 
neously true. 


The Pali Text Society's Pali-English Dictionary definitions of “pari- 
nibbana” (a term generally taken to refer to the “complete nibbana” that 
occurs when an enlightened person dies) illustrate concisely the very real 


tension within the orthodox Theravada teachings concerning the ideal goal. 
Two meanings are given: 


Д, complete extinction of khandha-life; i.e. all 
possibility of such life & its rebirth, final release 
from (the misery of) rebirth and transmigration, 
death (after the last life-span of an Arahant). 
This is the so-called “an-upadi-scsa Parinibbana,” 
or “extinction with no rebirth-substratum left.” — 
2. release from cravings and attachment to life, 
emancipation (in this life) with the assurance of 
final death; freedom of spirit, calm, perfect well- 
being or peace of soul. This is the so-called “sa- 
upadisesa P.,” or “extinction (of passion) with 
some substratum left.” 





The first meaning testifies to a struggle between interpretations of the 
highest goal as transcendent and as immanent. Is it the “complete extinc- 
tion of khandha-life,” or complete extinction of “all possibility of such life 
and its rebirth”? Whether it is release from rebirth and transmigration and 
death, or release from the misery of rebirth and transmigration and death, 
is an even more significant question. That it can only happen “after the 
last life-span of an Arahant” seems to settle the issue. But this solution 
contradicts the straightforward endorsement of the living ideal conveyed in 


the second meaning. The stipulation that this release assures one of “final 
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death” is the only metaphysical element of the second meaning, and it 
clearly derives from the first. 

The Mahaniddesa commentator and Buddhaghosa certainly choose to 
have it both ways, to present the ideal as occurring in two stages tempo- 
rally, but without allowing any significant distinction between the two stages 
in terms of their status as the ultimate ideal. The fact that they cannot 
have it both ways in one coherent teaching is clear if we examine the 
details of how this is supposed to work. 

Desire causes a person to live in conflict and unhappiness. It also 
causes the continuation of a person’s becoming, via Катта (consequential 
action). Now the consequences of kammic actions referred to here are not 
just any sort of consequences, such as if I strike you, you feel pain, The 
relevant consequences, in this view, are the consequences that my action 
has on me, not on you. Further, the only sort of consequences that count 
here are metaphysical ones. The only consequences, in the sense of 
kammic consequences, that occur when I strike you, are that I continue to 
become in this life and maybe the next as well, and that I encounter certain 
circumstances in the course of my continued becoming. The reason these 
are the important consequences is that the very continuation of becoming 
in samsara is the most fundamental unhappiness. This is illustrated by the 
fact that the very constituents of my continued becoming, the five aggre- 
gates that make up all sentient beings, are called the “aggregates of dukkha 
(frustration, disappointment)." 

As long as one continues to act on the basis of desire, one suffers 
conflict and disappointment. Onc also continues to produce future becom- 
ing in samsara, which is fundamentally unhappy, if for no other reason than 
that one keeps dying. If one learns this fact of life and succeeds in 


eliminating desire, one’s life is no longer characterized by conflict and 
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disappointment. One lives a completely fulfilled life, characterized by 
peace and calmness, because one has removed the cause of conflict and 
unhappiness: desire. 

At the same time, onc has also climinated the cause of continued 
becoming. No longer acting in ways that have metaphysical consequences, 
опе no longer becomes. Since the flow of abhisamkharas (formations) is 
halted, the process of continued becoming ceases. One no longer dies, is 
reborn, or suffers, because one no longer lives. 

These two results clearly conflict in the sense that they cannot both be 
truc simultaneously. So let us posit that one experiences a type of delayed 
reaction on the cessation of becoming. After attaining enlightenment, one 
continues to become, even though one has stopped doing kammic (meta- 
physically consequential) deeds. This is a result of the “momentum” of 
previous kammic deeds whose consequences have not yet come to fruition. 
So one lives for a time, happily and peacefully, and then dies, never to be 
reborn again, 

This solution to the equal-but-separate two-part ideal occurs in two 
other prominent Indian philosophies, the Samkhya and the Advaita 
Vedanta. According to the authoritative thinkers of these systems, the 
intermediate stage between enlightenment and death, wherein one is 
Jivanmukta, or “released while living,” results from the complex workings of 
karma. Since in Samkhya and in Advaita, as well as in Buddhism, true 
liberation comprises exemption from the workings of karma, and since 
continued existence even for the jivanmukta is fucled by karma, the jivan- 
mukta has not yet fully achieved true liberation. Such a one has escaped 
the karma that would bind him/her in the future, but s/he must remain 
subject to the karma that is currently bearing fruit in the form of his/her 
present living condition. Tsvarakrsna (author of the fundamental text of the 
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Samkhya school, the Samkhya Кагіка) implies this karmic explanation of 
the jivanmukti (release-while-living) stage in Karika 67: 

Having arrived at the point at which virtue, etc., 

has no (further) cause, because of the attainment 

of direct knowledge (samyagjnanadhigamad), the 

endowed body (i.c. the body in association with 

рита) yet continues because of the force of past 

impressions (samskaras), like a potter’s wheel. 


Commenting on Karika 68, Vacaspati Misra explains the karmic connection 


explicitly: 
The productivity of those actions, whose fruition 
has not commenced, having been destroyed, and 
those also whose fruit has commenced having 
been exhausted by experience, the purpose having 
been fulfilled, Nature [prakrti] desists from her 
activity with respect to that particular Spirit 
[purusa], who thus obtains eternal and absolute 
‘Isolation’ i.e. cessation of the three kinds of pain.' 


In his commentary on the Vedanta Siitras, Samkara asserts the qualified 
nature of the jivanmukta by saying that “there necessarily results final 
release of him who knows as soon as death takes place? In other words, 
release (moksa) is not complete (“final”) until death takes place. He, too, 


names karma as the cause of this phenomenon, saying: 


It has been shown that all good and evil deeds 
whose effects have not yet begun are extinguished 
by the power of knowledge. “The two others,’ on 
the other hand, i.e. those good and evil works 
whose effects have begun, a man has first to ex- 
haust by the fruition of their consequences, and 
then he becomes one with Brahman." 


Further, having noted that the death of the body is “the term of the attain- 
ment of final release,” Samkara argues that this must be so, since, 
otherwise, “the rise of knowledge would therefore be immediately followed 
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by the state of final release,” and, he says, we know from scripture (éruti) 
and tradition (smrti) that this is not the case." The evidence of scripture 
and tradition attests to the continucd living of holy persons for a time after 
their attainment of liberating knowledge. Such persons, although fully wise, 
are not yet fully liberated, for they do not attain oneness with Brahman 
until they dic. Only then is their release complete. 

For the Theravada Buddhists, the problem with this scenario is that it 
does not support both aspects of the attainment of the two-part goal as 
equally ultimate. If the ideal is the perfection of virtue-wisdom-compassion 
and one has attained that by eliminating desire and attaining enlightenment, 
then the jivanmukta has achieved the goal completely. Such a one has 
already fully achieved the highest human good, prior to any discontinuation 
of becoming that may occur when s/he dies. Then escape from samsara is 
of no further value and is simply an incidental by-product of the elimination 
of desire. 

But if the ideal for the Buddhists is to be fully exempt from continued 
becoming and the metaphysical consequences of kammic action, then the 
Sankhya and Advaita description of the two stages of attainment of the goal 
applies, and the jivanmukta is not fully liberated until his/her death. If 
attainment of the highest human good is only complete upon the discon- 
tinuation of becoming and exemption from Хатта, the perfection of virtue- 
wisdom-compassion is not the fulfillment of that ideal, but rather the 
penultimate stage that occurs prior to that supreme achievement. Only 
after onc’s final death, when there is no more rebirth, is the ideal 
completely fulfilled. 

It is impossible to present these two components of the ideal as stages 
in the process of fulfilling it, without rendering one or the other penul- 
timate, and so denying that it functions as a defining characteristic of the 
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fully attained ideal goal. To designate the metaphysical escape from 
samsüra as simply incidental, an insignificant by-product of the process of 
attaining the highest human good, would contradict the ultimate value that 
the orthodox, authoritative Theravada tradition, through its normative 
commentators, places on this understanding of the ideal goal. To designate 
the perfection of virtuc-wisdom-compassion as a preliminary, incomplete 
stage on the way to the highest goal, would deny the ultimate value of the 
living ideal. 

Although the Theravada authoritative interpreters are enthusiastic 
enough about metaphysical escape to append it to the ideal goal, they are 
not willing to go so far as to substitute it exclusively for the ideal of per- 
fected virtue-wisdom-compassion. To do so would not only fly in the face 
of the evidence of the Atthakavagga, it would contradict the ultimate value 
that the Buddhist tradition has always placed on the exemplary life of the 
Buddha himself. For the Buddhists, it is important for the Buddha to have 
attained the full and complete ideal when he taught his disciples and 
founded this religion. This is to some degree an emotional rather than a 
philosophical point, for it is easy enough to scc how the Theravada 
commentators could have argucd that the Buddha's perfection in virtue- 
wisdom-compassion assured him of his full attainment of the goal after his 
death. Yet this is not entirely an emotional preference, ungrounded in 
reason. If the followers of the Buddha prefer to sce him as representing 
the complete fulfillment of the highest human good, not just the prelimi- 
nary stage to such fulfillment, it could be because one of the real sources of 
power of the Buddhist teaching is that the Buddha was a human being and 
whatever he did, we can do. Whatever he did that inspired his followers 
had to have been done while he was alive, for we have no way of knowing 
what happened to him after death. No onc claims to know what the 
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Buddha “did” after he died, but the tradition does record how he continued 
to live his life. 

The incompatibility of these two components of the ideal goal is most 
evident in the fact that one is an immanent ideal, fully accomplished while 
becoming continues, but the other is a transcendent, wholly-other ideal. 
The latter concerns metaphysical issues, beyond the realm of ordinary 
samsaric existence. 

In his analysis of Buddhist philosophy, David J. Kalupahana has argued 
convincingly that even thc Buddha must maintain agnostic silence concern- 
ing such metaphysical issues as the destiny of an enlightened person after 
death. He argues that the basis for all of the Buddha's teachings was 
empirical. Thus the Buddha could never have made metaphysical claims. 
Speculation concerning what happens to an enlightened being after death 
must be seen as metaphysical, beyond the sphere of even an enlightened 
person's experience, at least as long as that person has not yet died. 
Kalupahana asserts that it is impossible to maintain that the enlightened 
being is cither annihilated after death or survives it, because either claim 
would require knowledge of something we cannot know. It would be 
equivalent to saying “something that is not based or dependent upon any 
source of knowledge."? Kalupahana prefers to say simply that “the state of 
the arahant after death cannot be known by the available means of knowing 
(pamana, Sk. pramana)."* 

From this beginning, one might expect Kalupahana to argue that all of 
the Theravada claims concerning experiences beyond those of ordinary life, 
such as the notion that action based on desire furthers one’s becoming in 
the future, or that the ideal is to escape from samsara altogether, are also 
metaphysical and so beyond the realm of any person’s (even the Buddha’s) 
experience and knowledge. 
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In this analysis of the history of Buddhist thought, Kalupahana finds a 
growing preference for absolutism, beginning in the Theravada and cul- 
minating in the Mahayana interpretations of the Buddha’s teachings. 
Kalupahana claims that preoccupation with the ultimate fate of the arahant 
after death indicates the presence of the tendency to treat nibbana as an 
absolute and to value it only in so far as it is transcendent and “wholly 
other" than samsara. Since this development of absolutism contradicts the 
empirical foundation for the Buddhist teachings, Kalupahana argues that it 
is contrary to the original message of the founder. 

Yet Kalupahana docs not take his criticism of the Theravada and other 
Buddhist schools’ growing absolutism and preoccupation with metaphysical 
issues as far as he could. He does not claim, for instance, that we cannot 
say anything about the fate of the enlightened one after death. He accepts 
the Theravada tradition’s understanding of the ideal as, at least in part, 
escape from samsara. According to this view, the Buddha understood that 


a being is born, according to the doctrines of 
karma and rebirth, . . . as a result of ignorance 
(avijja), craving (tanh@), and the resultant grasp- 
ing (upadana). Freedom (vimutti) or the attain- 
ment of nibbana consists in eliminating these 
three causes by the devclopment of insight or 
knowledge (vijja) and elimination of craving 
(tanhakkhaya) and non-grasping (anupadana).* 


It follows from this that the Buddha could know that he, as one who had 
climinated the causes of kamma and rebirth, would not undergo any further 
rebirth. Thus Kalupahana argues that the Buddha did know something 
about his future destiny after his last death: he knew that he would not be 
reborn. But this argument is flawed. In order to accommodate an ortho- 
dox Theravada claim, Kalupahana has made an unwarranted exception to 
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his own argument concerning the unknowability of the future of an cn- 
lightened one beyond this life. 

As Kalupahana points out, the Theravada defends the notion that an 
enlightened person can know that ignorance, craving, and grasping cause 
the continued becoming of a sentient being and Ісай to that being’s future 
rebirth(s) in various worlds, in part by citing the Buddha’s mastery of the 
“divine суе.” With this special “higher knowledge” (аБліляа), the Buddha 
supposedly saw beings dying and being reborn, according to their deeds. 
Based on this observation, he concluded that deeds perpetuate and deter- 
mine the circumstances of beings’ continued existence. 

Kalupahana retains this Theravada teaching concerning the “divine eye” 
of the Buddha, but he is forced to offer an interesting interpretation of it, 
in order to make it conform with his understanding of early Buddhism as 
founded on strictly empirical evidence. The challenge Kalupahana faces 
results from the fact that the “divine eye" amounts to a power to sce 
beyond the realm of sensory experience. “Seeing” the dying and survival of 
beings according to their deeds is not like ѕссіпр anything in the realm of 
ordinary human experience. This special “ѕссіпр” requires “vision” beyond 
the limits of our lives and world. 

In order to show how something as extraordinary as the “divine eye” 
could provide empirical evidence, Kalupahana offers the following explana- 
tion of this type of extraordinary perception: 


Note to the reader: 
The phrase “ехігаѕепѕогу perception” has 
been used throughout the book to refer to 
“higher knowledge” (abhinüa) and should be 
understood as referring not to any form of 
knowledge that transcends the senses, but to a 
sort of “suprasensory knowledge." 
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Immediately, the question arises: If these perceptions do not transcend the 
senses, in what sense are they "suprasensory"? And if they do, in what 
sense are they “sensory”? 

As it turns out, Kalupahana distinguishes the extrasensory perceptions 
in terms of the objects they are capable of perceiving. Thus the divine сус 
is just like the normal human eye, except that it perceives objects the 
normal eye cannot see, namely the decease and survival-after-death of 
sentient beings. Kalupahana explains that this is a distinction of “degree of 
penetration." Apparently we are all endowed with two types of eyes: 
human and divine, and most of us simply have not developed the use of our 
divine eye. If we did, we would scc the decease and subsequent survival of 
sentient beings. 

Of course, we can all sec the decease of beings; that requires no extra 
penetration. It is the survival claim that extends beyond the reach of 
normal sensory experience. According to Kalupahana, we might even see 
this connection between decease and survival and still not grasp the correct 
conclusion. According to the Theravada, the correct conclusion is that 
kammic decds perpetuate existence and that enlightened persons do not 
survive their deaths. But we might develop the divine eye and still not scc 
this, For it is possible to develop the various extrasensory experiences and 
still not see the true nature of reality. This is because preferences and 
desires сап distort extrasensory as well as ordinary sensory experiences, so 
that persons who develop the divine eye or ear, for instance, might still 
draw false conclusions such as that an тап (eternal soul) exists, or an 

omnipotent God created the universe. These claims are mistaken because 
they are metaphysical. But, according to Kalupahana, extrasensory percep- 
tions untainted by desire can never give rise to metaphysical conclusions." 
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This claim, like the definition of extrasensory perceptions as supra- 
sensory but not transcendent, scems somewhat arbitrary. Persons with 
desire-tainted extrasensory perceptions make certain claims that are wrong, 
metaphysical. Persons whose extrasensory perceptions are not distorted by 
desire make claims that are valid, empirical. It is clear that the notion of 
an @тап requires evidence beyond normal sensory experience, and the 
Buddhists who would insist on the empirical basis of the Buddha’s teach- 
ings are right to reject the Zan notion for that very reason. But the 
Proposition that beings survive death as a result of, and in circumstances 
that accord with, kammic deeds is equally demanding of evidence beyond 
sensory, empirical experience. The operative difference appears to be 
simply that the latter claim is attributed to the Buddha and is accepted as 
authentic by Kalupahana. The definition of the divine eye as an extra- 
sensory perception that does not transcend the senses, but rather accom- 
plishes a “deeper penetration” of the visual realm so that otherwise elusive 
objects like the after-death survival of beings can be seen, seems self- 
serving in this context. Certainly it would be equally legitimate for a 
believer in @тап to say that all that is required for perceiving the atman is 
a deeper visual penctration of reality, If one accepts such an argument for 
the truth of the “law” of kamma, the denial of a similar argument for the 
existence of an atman is bound to be somewhat capricious. One conclusion 
is no more metaphysical than the other. Both go beyond the reach of (i.e. 
transcend) the senses and thus, by Kalupahana’s own argument, neither one 
belongs іп the Buddha's teaching. 

Many people, especially when practicing meditation, claim to see 
distinct images and have clear thoughts that they could take to be either 
valid evidence in support of metaphysical notions, or falsely imagined 


distractions. There is no objective, empirical way to determine whether 
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imagination or “extrasensory” perception is at work in these cases, because 
the type of conclusions one might draw from such “evidence” go beyond 
the realm of normal sensory experience. That is what is wrong, as Kalupa- 
hana correctly points out, with such claims as that one has “seen” an atman 
or the creation of the universe by an omnipotent God. 

The Theravada tradition tells us that the Buddha claimed to have seen 
“the dying and being-born of beings according to their deeds,” the truth of 
kamma in progress, as it were. If Kalupahana were to take his critique of 
the metaphysical tendencies of the Theravada school to its logical con- 
clusion, he would be forced to argue that this claim is no more empirical 
than the claim to have scen an Ziman and that the Theravada attribution of 
this claim to the Buddha is part and parcel of that school’s absolutism. For 
only evidence that goes beyond the realm of sense perception can support 
the claim that when sentient beings act on the basis of desire and ignorance 
they fuel and direct thcir continued process of becoming. 

This is not something one could ever see, in the way that we sec moun- 
tains in the distance, or the wrinkles on our hands. Presumably it is sup- 
posed to be something one could conclude from secing beings act a certain 
way, die, and continue to be reborn in circumstances that reflect the 
relative merits of those previous lifetimes. This would be like concluding 
the causal relationship between acorns and oak trees after some success in 
planting acorns and growing oak trees. But seeing beings act a certain way, 
die, and be reborn is notably different from sceing oak trees grow where 
onc has planted acorns. Such “secing” requires “extrasensory” perception; 
it goes beyond the realm of sensory perception. 

The perceptions Kalupahana regards as “extrasensory” are the very 
“perceptions” that supposedly verify metaphysical conclusions. That is what 
renders them extrasensory, and thus, by the arguments Kalupahana himself 
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offers, outside the sphere of experience, and unknowable. If the argument 
Kalupahana presents against drawing metaphysical conclusions from extra- 
sensory experiences is valid against those who would conclude that atmans 
exist or that an omnipotent God created the universe, it is equally valid 
against the claim that kammic action gives rise to metaphysical conse- 
quences, consequences beyond the sphere of sensory experience. 

It is important to note that knowledge of the principle of causal con- 
ditioning (paticca-samuppada) itself is not metaphysical; it does not neces- 
sarily rely on ехігаѕепѕогу perceptions. Опе can observe the causal inter- 
relatedness of things within one’s ordinary experience, from normal sensory 
perceptions. No divine eye is required to observe that oak trees grow from 
acorns and that curds come from milk, and so on. The Buddhists only 
need to call on extrasensory perception to support theories that reach 
beyond our sphere of experience, such as the metaphysical consequences of 
desirous actions. The doctrine of paticca-samuppada requires a rationale 
beyond normal sensory experience when it becomes elaborated into a 
complex chain of causes meant to explain the connection between ig- 
norance and desire and the continued becoming of individual sentient 
beings, because ignorance and desire are matters of ordinary sensory 
experience, but their metaphysical consequences are not. 

The Buddhist notion of causality need not be taken to metaphysical 
conclusions to have a significant impact. One can think of paticca- 
samuppada as describing the arising of the false ego from desire and ig- 
norance, just as easily as the arising and continuation of the individual 
sentient being. For one need not go beyond ordinary sensory experiences 
to note the connection between thoughtless selfish desire and the sclf- 
aggrandizing notion that one’s own desires and concerns should take 


precedence over any other considerations in daily life. That this 
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self-centeredness inevitably leads one into conflict, frustration, and disap- 
pointment is equally evident, on the basis of ordinary sense perception. 
From this perspective, cessation of the troublesome ego is the ideal, rather 
than the cessation of continued becoming. This understanding of the ideal 
does not require any extrasensory evidence of metaphysical conclusions 
beyond the reach of the sort of sensory experiences accessible to all scn- 
tient beings. 

Kalupahana's criticism of the Theravada and Mahayana tendency to 
transform nibbana into a transcendent absolute leads him to offer a very 
effective argument for the incompatibility of metaphysical claims with the 
empirically-based message of carly Buddhism. But, at the same time, 
Kalupahana accepts some of the traditional Theravada claims that are just 
as indicative of the absolutistic tendency as the ones he rejects, Because he 
does not reject all of the Theravada metaphysical claims, he is forced to 
defend the category of “extrasensory” experience as being empirical, in 
order to support such Theravada claims as that escape from samsara, 
катта, continued existence, and death are essential to the ultimate goal 
taught by the Buddha. But this interpretation of extrasensory experiences 
is nothing but an elaborate justification of metaphysical absolutism. The 
claims such “evidence” supports, being metaphysical, are incompatible with 
the understanding of the ultimate goal of Buddhism as a living, experien- 
tially-based ideal. 

The association of escape from samsara with the idcal goal forces those 
who would accept the commentarial, orthodox Theravada version of the 
Buddha’s teachings as authoritative to make metaphysical claims that 
cannot be supported by sensory perceptions. In contrast, the lack of 
concern expressed in the Atthakavagga for the after-death destiny of 


anyone, enlightened or not, accords more closcly with the Pali texts’ 
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accounts of the Buddha's refusal to clarify metaphysical issues for his 
followers. Such issues are irrclevant to the central concern expressed in the 
Atthakavagga. In that early text, how to live life well here and now is of 
ultimate concern. In the Atthakavagga we find a full account of the ideal 
goal and the path to it that does not venture into metaphysics. 

For the Theravada commentators, the ideal as envisioned by the 
author(s) of the Atthakavagga is no longer enough. Consistently exhibiting 
good behavior, living life fully and well within the circumstances of human 
existence, is not transcendental enough a goal to be regarded as the ul- 
timate aim of the Buddha’s path. In the commentarial view, one must also 
escape samsara, transcend the very circumstances of human existence, 
attain an absolute condition, 

Although the commentators attempt to do so, it is impossible simply to 
append the metaphysical interpretation of the ideal to that recorded in the 
Atthakavagga. This is not only because of the difficulties generated by 
stipulating that the two parts of thc idcal condition are temporally separate, 
but equal in terms of ultimate valuc. It is also because these two inter- 
pretations of the ideal are built on conflicting value systems. The perfec- 
tion of virtue-wisdom-compassion ideal is built on the notion that a living 
person can eventually eliminate the influence of selfish desire from his or 
her bchavior and so live virtuously, with wisdom and compassion. The 
claim that the ideal is to escape from continued becoming is built on the 
notion that a living person can eventually undermine the causes of his/her 
continued becoming and escape the process of living and dying. The for- 
mer formulation of the ideal ultimately values desircless living and dying. 
The latter ultimately values desireless escape from living and dying. Simply 
to juxtapose the two is to ignore their fundamental incompatibility. 
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In the normative value theory of the Atthakavagga, there is nothing 
wrong with continued becoming per se. The problems humankind faces 
arise not from the circumstances of human existence, but from the ways in 
which some humans react to their circumstances and interact with their 
fellow beings. In the metaphysical component of the two-part normative 
value theory of the later Theravada as it is exemplified by the commen- 
taries on the Atthakavagga, there is something wrong with continued 
becoming itself. Our problems arise from both the ways we live our lives 
and the very fact that we continue to live our lives. 

The Atthakavagga-type ideal can be and is (in the Afthakavagga and 
elsewhere) exemplified completely by living ideal persons. The commen- 
tarial-type ideal cannot be fully exemplified by any living person, since the 
metaphysical aspects of the ideal lic beyond the realm of life and death. 
This is evident in the commentators’ assertions that destruction of the very 
constituents that make up a living person is an important part of the path 
to the ideal. 

Both of these interpretations of the highest human goal cannot be 
equally true, and one cannot lead to the other without contradiction. Yet 
the Theravada commentators interpret the Atthakavagga treatment of the 
ideal goal as if the two ways of conceiving of the ideal are equally ultimate, 
with one component of the ultimate merely preceding the other. 

The doctrine of Катта that accompanies the two-part Theravada dc- 
piction of the ideal goal illustrates the incohesiveness of this treatment of 
the goal. According to this doctrine, actions based on desire and ignorance 
have metaphysical consequences. These actions and their consequences are 
understood to be either “good” (рийла) or “bad” (papa). When one 
performs good kammic actions, good consequences follow. When one 


performs bad kammic actions, bad consequences follow. But all kammic 
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actions, whether “good” or “bad,” have metaphysical consequences and so 
arc not good in the sense of leading onc to attain the highest ideal. As 
long as one is fuelling one's future becoming, whether in happy realms 
(sugatis) or unhappy realms (duggatis), one is not escaping the process of 
becoming itself. Since that escape is nibbana, kammic action, no matter 
how "good" (puñña), can never bring one to nibbana. Indeed, to claim it 
did would be to contradict the characterization of nibbana as “uncaused,” 
or “unconditioned” (asankhata). 

According to the full-fledged Theravada teaching, nibbana is transcen- 
dent. As such, it cannot be caused by anything else. Nevertheless, certain 
actions are said to bring onc to the realization of nibbana. These actions, 
then, are really good; they are designated as the type of actions that con- 
stitute the supramundane (lokuttara) path (magga). They are not, however, 
the best actions in terms of Катта. For the accumulation of good kammic 
actions results in continued becoming in the higher realms of samsara, 
“above” the human realm. In these realms, beings live so long and suffer 
so little, they are never motivated to strive for nibbana. It is only at the 
human level of samsara that one can attain nibbana, and one does not 
achieve human rebirth by accumulating consistently good Катта. 

There arc two conflicting value theories at work in this system. One is 
the theory that good actions bring better, i.c. happier and more pleasurable 
rebirth circumstances and bad actions bring future suffering. The other is 
that good actions lead to the cessation of becoming and bad actions lead to 
the continuation of becoming. 

Within the confines of the authoritative Theravada definition of nib- 
bana, no access, no path to the goal is possible. Either one’s actions are 
non-kammic and so truly “good,” or they are not. All of one’s actions prior 
to attaining the highest goal are motivated by desire and ignorance. As a 
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result, they are kammic and lead to continued becoming in ѕатѕага. As 
Bruce Reichenbach has observed, the claim that the fruits (phalas) of 
kammic action are relevant to rebirth is “not without difficulty." He 
explains this difficulty as follows: 

since according to the principle of universal causa- 

tion all acts have phalas or consequences, the very 

actions one performs in order to live will have 

results. Will another rebirth be necessary to fulfill 

the consequences of these acts? If so, the ques- 

tion arises whether escape from samsara, even for 

those well on their way to enlightenment or nir- 

vana, is possible.” 
Even if therc were a typc of action that onc could perform prior to attain- 
ing enlightenment that did not necessarily lead to continued becoming in 
samsara, it could never bring about one's attainment of nibbana, because 
nothing can bring about nibbZna; it is unconditioned. If nibbana is 
uncaused, it cannot be attained from the realm that operates by cause and 
effect. As a transcendent goal, it cannot be reached by means of actions 
that are not transcendent; thus no progress can occur toward the attain- 
ment of the highest goal of Buddhism. If one does attain it, it must be by a 
capricious sort of accident, since to claim otherwise would be to attribute to 
certain actions, and not to others, and this would amount to a causal 
connection between them and the uncaused goal. 

The Theravada definitions of kamma as perpetuating continued becom- 
ing in samsara, and nibbana as escape from samsara, present the Buddhist 
believer-practitioner with a choice. S/he must choose whether to strive for 
better rebirth, or for nibbana, since the path to one is neither equivalent to, 
nor preparatory for, the other. This amounts to a choice between striving 
for the ultimate goal or for a second-best option. The theoretical stipula- 
tion that success in pursuing the second-best option can never lead directly 
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to attainment of the ultimate goal is supported by the Theravada teachings 
concerning the actual relationship between production of good Катта and 
attainment of nibbana. If one really excels at reaching and maintaining the 
highest kammic status (the second-best option), one will never be in the 
position of attaining the ultimate goal, nibbana. For, in this system, nib- 
bana (unlike the higher kammic realms) is not about being a really good 
person within samsāra, it is about escaping samsara, i.e. not being a person 
in samsara of any sort. Becoming "good" in the kammic sense is not only 
not the ultimate ideal, it is not even directly correlated with or preparatory 
to attaining the highest good. 

This is the most significant of the detrimental effects of defining the 
goal as both the culmination of a gradual improvement of a person’s 
understanding of reality, leading to a way of life that is peaceful and happy, 
and the escape altogether from the process of living. When the commen- 
tators, reflecting the normative hermencutic of the fully developed Thera- 
vada tradition, superimpose a metaphysical interpretation on the non- 
metaphysical Atthakavagga conception of the ideal goal and the path to it, 
the goal itself becomes unattainable. The teaching that attempts to incor- 
porate conceptions of the summum bonum as both immanent and transcen- 
dent is inherently contradictory. Consequently, it is neither convincing as a 
theoretical account of the nature of reality, nor effective as a guide to the 
actual struggle to attain the highest human good. 
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1980), 33- 34. 
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says that the two phrases refer to the nibbana of the arahant before and 
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their relative importance. He claims that, for the Theravada Buddhists, the 
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In the Affhakavagga there is nothing mysterious or transcendent about the 
summum bonum. We do find in this text two different approaches to that 
goal, but both arc built on a common evaluation of desire as the primary 
characteristic of the less-than-ideal condition and the main obstacle to 
achievement of the ideal condition. The approach that focuses gencrally on 
the elimination of desire is dualistic. It is founded on the idea that the less- 
than-ideal condition differs from the ideal goal in certain specific ways. In 
order to achieve the highest goal, the aspirant must align him/herself with 
a particular teacher's doctrine and put that doctrine into practice. The 
approach that focuses specifically on the elimination of desire for view(s) 
(ditthi) is nondualistic. It is founded on the idea that even well-meaning, 
temporary attachment to the specific views (ditthis) of particular teachers is 
counterproductive on the path to the highest ideal, because it is a form of 
desire, Since desire is the cause of all that is unsatisfactory about life, only 
complete nonattachment can bring one to the highest goal. Although these 
two paths to the goal conflict, they derive from a common understanding, 
concerning the nature of the ideal itself: the highest human good is to 
become completely free of desire and attachment. A consistent normative 
value theory runs through the verses of the Atthakavagga, with desireless- 
ness and peace at the apex of its values. 

Since the two approaches to the ideal share a common evaluation of 
what is ultimately valuable, it is possible to combine the two in practice as 
stages of a continuous path. Of course, it is impossible to reconcile the 
radical (which is to say, consistent and uncompromising) nondualism of the 
anti-ditthi teaching with any specific means for reaching the goal. So 
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bringing these two Atthakavagga teachings together in the path to the goal 
requires a severe compromise of the anti-ditthi approach. This compromise 
essentially eliminates the nondualistic element in the path to the goal. In 
this context, the cultivation of nondualistic attitudes is no longer seen as an 
effective means for attaining the goal; one can only have such attitudes 
after one has attained the highest ideal. That is, in order to combine the 
dualistic and nondualistic teachings concerning the path to the goal, one 
must treat the former as of mere intermediate uscfulness and veracity and 
the latter, non-dual position, as only ultimately truc. In this combined 
approach, one strives to eliminate desire by following specific guidelines 
given by an enlightened teacher. As long as one is still on the path to the 
ideal, desire to reach the goal and attachment to a particular method for 
doing so are necessary. But eventually one must leave behind even these 
beneficial forms of desire. When one attains the idcal, complete nondualis- 
tic detachment takes over. 

Such a resolution of the problem posed by the simultaneous presence 
of the two teachings in one text is effective because it is possible to subor- 
dinate one to the other without undermining the values inherent in both. 
Since the two approaches share the same fundamental value (namely, 
desirelessness), to treat one as a preliminary stage, as the means to attain- 
ing the ultimate ideal represented by the other, docs not require an abrupt 
shift in values at the point of ultimate attainment. 

In theory, then, the ultimate value of desirclessness links the dualistic 
means to the goal with the nondualistic ideal condition. In the Atthaka- 
vagga, this theoretical connection is given practical validation by the 
depiction of living persons who have succeeded in reaching the ideal 


condition of total desirelessness, by means of the gradual elimination of 
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desire and attachment. Not only is the combination of these two ap- 
proaches theoretically possible, it is practically verified by “living proof.” 

The commentators, reflecting the authoritative Theravada doctrines of 
their day, superimpose on this simple, coherent understanding of the ideal a 
scheme of cosmological complexity and metaphysical hierarchies. In this 
view, the goal is defined as both the perfection of virtue-wisdom-compas- 
sion and the escape from continued existence in samsara, The commen- 
tators treat both of these ways of characterizing the goal as equally sig- 
nificant. Unlike the combination of dualistic and nondualistic approaches 
to the goal we find in the Atthakavagga, the orthodox Theravada combina- 
tion of these two descriptions of the highest human good docs not produce 
an effective or coherent teaching. The two Althakavagga teachings share 
common values and the conflict between them can be resolved on the basis 
of their evaluation of desirclessness as ultimately ideal. The two 
components of the commentators’ conception of the ideal derive from 
divergent values and cannot be combined without contradiction. The 
perfection of virtue-wisdom-compassion is a this-worldly, life-affirming, 
positive ideal. The escape from samsara and the cessation of kamma, birth, 
old age, sickness, death, and continued becoming is a world-denying, nega- 
tive, transcendent ideal. Since perfection of virtue-wisdom-compassion can 
only be manifested in one who is still alive, and escape from samsara can 
only be manifested in one who no longer continues to become, the com- 
bination of the two in one definition of the highest human good is both 
theoretically contradictory and impossible in practice. 

In the complex scheme laid out by the Theravada commentators, the 
simple ideal presented in the Atthakavagga no longer represents the highest 
goal. Instead of one consistent underlying normative value theory, here we 
find two conflicting interpretations of what is ultimately ideal, conjoined as 
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if they were compatible. The impact this has on the Theravada tcachings 
concerning the path to the goal is remarkable. The aspirant to the sum- 
mum bonum no longer simply emulates exemplary ideal persons. S/he 
must now choose between two unrelated paths. The aspirant may choose 
to minimize the unhappiness and conflict s/he encounters while continuing 
to become. Or s/he may choose to strive to escape the continuation of 
becoming altogether. In the first case, the person opts to strive for better 
and better kamma. In the second case, the aspirant opts to aim for nib- 
bana as escape from continued becoming. In the Theravada understanding 
of the ideal, only the latter goal is considered truly ultimate. 

In the kamma system of good and bad actions, sentient beings perform 
deeds that send them either “higher” or “lower” in Samsara. The “higher” 
realms are better in that the beings who live in them experience less suffer- 
ing and unhappiness there than they would in the “lower” realms. But 
reaching even the highest of the “higher” (“divine”) realms is not the 
ultimate goal. Consequently, the “good” kammic actions that cause one to 
continue becoming in these realms are not good in the ultimate sense, 
because they confine one to the unsatisfactory process of continually being 
born, living, and dying in the various worlds. 

Alongside kamma, we find a system that values escape from samsara 
altogether. No action one performs can cause this escape to take place, for 
this escape, "nibbana," is unconditioned. Since it has no cause, it is unlike 
any other thing or condition; it is unique, absolute, truly ultimate, transcen- 
dent. In this system, the only kind of action that is truly good is that action 
that produces no metaphysical consequences, and only the actions of those 
who have already attained the highest goal produce no metaphysical conse- 
quences. Here cessation of the process of becoming is given ultimate value, 
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for all becoming, even in the highest divine realms of samsara, is unsatisfac- 
tory, characterized by transience and disappointment. 

This juxtaposition of systems indicates that, according to the Theravada 
of the commentators, it is impossible to live one’s life free from unhappi- 
ness and disappointment. In order to achieve freedom from unhappiness 
and disappointment, one must no longer live, at least not in any of the 
worlds we arc familiar with. For in all of those worlds, everything that is 
born must die, and death is the epitome of unhappiness. Yet, at the same 
time, the authoritative Theravada texts reflect a living ideal. The Buddha 
himself sets the example for this conception of the goal, as he is described 
as fully enlightened at the age of 35. The highest human good, in this view, 
is an ideal one can attain while still alive, when one still has a body, and 
faces inevitable death. In the orthodox Theravada treatment of the ideal 
goal, these two conceptions are combined. Achievement of the living ideal 
is followed by escape from the round of birth and death, after the ideal 
person dies. This combined conception of the ideal is the alternative to the 
kammic system of good and bad action. 

We find in the Atthakavagga virtually no basis for the notion that escape 
from continued becoming in the complex samsaric hierarchy of worlds 
constitutes the ideal. In this text, the living ideal constitutes the highest 
human good. What happens to an ideal person after death is irrelevant to 
his or her attainment of the ultimate good. The path recommended in the 
Atthakavagea resembles the kammic path of orthodox Theravada doctrine, 
in that both focus on the improvement of one’s on-going experience of life. 
The Atthakavagga path also resembles the Theravada path to escape from 
samsara, in so far as the latter is directed toward attainment of the living 
ideal. But the Atthakavagga path differs from both of the Theravada paths, 
by virtue of its focus on the present life. In the Atthakavagga we find no 
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promise that adherence to the recommended path leads to better rebirth in 
higher realms. Neither does it aim for escape from the very process of 
becoming, of living in the world. 

In the commentaries, a new sct of metaphysical values has been ap- 
pended to the Buddha’s ideal as it is presented in the Atthakavagga. This 
proves to be a detrimental “addition” to the teaching of the Atthakavagga. 
For the understanding of the ideal presented in the Atthakavagga is much 
less problematic than that imposed on it by the commentators. If, as the 
Atthakavagga teaching indicates, the unsatisfactory nature of existence 
derives from sentient beings’ addiction to desire and is manifested in 
anxiety and conflict, the elimination of that addiction should remedy the 
problem. The resulting ideal condition, attained by the one who is free 
from desire, would be to live out the rest of his or her days in pure happi- 
ness. In this context, death would be irrelevant to attainment of the 
ultimate goal of life. 

Once continued existence or death itself is inextricably associated with 
the unsatisfactory nature of existence, the understanding of the ideal goal 
necessarily changes. If what is wrong with life is not only taken to be the 
anxiety and conflict that result from attachment to people and things onc 
encounters, but is also seen as the very continuation of living or the fact 
that one must die, the goal can no longer be fully attained as long as one is 
still alive. One can, in principle, overcome anxiety and conflict while still 
living, but one can only overcome the inevitability of death or eliminate the 
continuation of becoming after onc has died. 

In order to support the claim that attainment of the ideal goal changes 
the very nature of one’s becoming, the Theravada tradition must attribute 
to the Buddha and other enlightened beings knowledge that reaches beyond 


the limits of normal sensory experiences. Such transcendent vision is 
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necessary, if one is to claim that desire causes continued existence, rebirth, 
and death. Whereas one can draw the connection between desire and 
anxiety, or between attachment and conflict, from the data provided by 
normal sensory perception, the supporting evidence for the connection 
between desire and continued existence, or attachment and rebirth and 
death necessarily derives from “extrasensory perception" that can “see” 
beyond life in this world, beyond death. Such a claim is metaphysical 
because it requires transcendent “vision.” 

The introduction of metaphysical claims into the Buddhist ideal dilutes 
the power of the Buddha and other enlightened persons as exemplary rolc- 
models. The exemplary life-story of the Buddha shows that one can elimi- 
nate desire fully and continue to live for quite a long time. The Buddha is 
said to have lived wisely and peacefully and eventually died. No further 
consequences of the elimination of desire, “beyond the grave,” are evident 
in the model of attainment of the highest human good provided by the 
founder’s life. The impact of the life-story of the Buddha comes not from 
some imagined post-mortem transcendental achievement (i.e. not being 
reborn), but lies in the claim that he was a human being who succeeded in 
living life as well as is humanly possible. In other words, he did not have to 
wait for his cessation of becoming in order to have achieved the highest 
human good, he had already achieved that when he ceased to desire. 

Issues such as the Buddha’s (or any ideal person’s) status after death, 
or the ideal person’s supposed exemption from all metaphysical conse- 
quences of his or her actions, can only serve as distractions from the crucial 
matter of living life well and fully here and now. We find in the Atthaka- 
vagga a simple, yet compelling treatment of the ideal goal and path to it. 
No elaborate cosmology is needed here to describe the goal or to motivate 
aspirants to strive for the ideal. This early Buddhist teaching reflects the 
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conviction that wise and peaceful living is of ultimate value. In such a 
teaching, cosmology describes only the neutral context within in which 
people strive to achieve the highest human good. The commentators’ 
interpretations of the Affhakavagga show that the conception of the ideal 
becomes confused when metaphysical issues are given ultimate value 
alongside more immanent concerns. When the goal is treated as transcen- 
dent and “wholly other,” it is no longer accessible to living human beings. 

The Atthakavagga is exceptional within even the earliest Buddhist 
literature in its non-mctaphysical presentation of the summum bonum. But 
it is significant as an example of how the Buddhist ideal goal can be 
presented without all of the usual problematic cosmological and metaphysi- 
cal accessories that accompany it in traditional Theravada doctrine. 

If the Theravada tradition were to return to the type of normative value 
theory recorded in the Atthakavagga, a good deal of what has for centuries 
been considered orthodox Theravada doctrine and practice would be 
undermined, It would be difficult to justify the Theravada monastic com- 
munity's dependence on the laity, for instance, as this seems to derive from 
the laity’s willingness to settle for the second-best kamma path. One could 
explain this willingness with a varicty of rationales. One possible explana- 
tion is that although theirs is an inferior alternative to striving for the 
highest ideal, it has its own rewards in terms of the enjoyment of life now 
and in the future. Or possibly those who strive for kammic improvement 
believe that they arc in this way gradually coming closer to nibbana itself. 
Yet a third possibility is that persons who choose to go the kammic rather 
than the nibbanic route may be selflessly sacrificing their own good for the 
good of the monastics. 

The promise of immediate and future happiness appears to inspire 
many Buddhist belicver-practitioncrs to follow what they are taught is an 
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inferior path. Judging from the Atthakavagga presentation of the ideal, the 
prospect of happy continued existence, inevitably replete though it is with 
death, is sufficient to motivate human bcings to follow certain prescribed 
patterns of “good” behavior. Some might even find this prospect more 
appealing than the complete cessation of becoming. It is only the world- 
denying bias of the authoritative Theravada teachings that leads us (and 
many practicing Buddhists, both lay and monastic) to describe this path and 
its goal, so conceived, as inferior to the escape from continued becoming in 
samsara, The fact that so many Buddhists choose this route may have as 
much to do with their evaluation of living as not so bad after all, as with 
their inability or unwillingness to follow the more rigorous path that leads 
to cessation of becoming. 

This tendency to value living, despite the warning that it will only bring 
unhappiness and death, may explain why many practicing Theravada Bud- 
dhist laypersons believe that good kammic deeds do lead to nibbana. Were 
nibbüna not taken to be transcendent and wholly other than life as we know 
it, there would be only one standard for good and bad deeds. AN good 
actions would bring one closer to the ideal; otherwise they would not be 
“good.” In contrast, from the perspective of Theravada orthodoxy, these 
people are simply uninformed as to (or perhaps unconvinced by) the point 
of doctrine that says they may produce all the merit they can through good 
kammic deeds, but that will eventually serve to remove them from the 
cosmic level from which they might actually have a chance at attaining the 
highest goal, conceived as escape from samsara. 

As for the third possible rationale I suggested, it is difficult to see how 
the Theravada Buddhist teaching could support the notion that one sentient 
being should forego his or her own spiritual improvement for the sake of 
another’s. In this tradition, individual attainment of the ideal depends not 
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on the sacrifices of others, but entircly on one's own efforts. In this 
scheme one person cannot gain by another’s loss and one’s first respon- 
sibility is to attain one's own enlightenment. Only then can one lend any 
assistance at all to others’ efforts to do the same. 

In the Atthakavagga, we find no “second-best” option for those who do 
"good," relatively speaking, but get no closer to thc ideal goal by their 
deeds. In the light of the fully developed Theravada treatment of the ideal 
goal, the notion, supported by the Althakavagga teaching, that all persons 
should strive for the very highest human good, may seem impractical or 
harshly and unreasonably demanding. But this is only so if one does think 
of the goal along the lines of the orthodox Theravada interpretation. In 
that view, nibbana is incredibly difficult, if not in the end impossible, to 
reach. But as the teaching recorded in the Atthakavagga depicts the goal, 
one need not develop transcendent vision or put an end to one’s very 
becoming in order to attain the ideal. One need not begin with either 
exceptional intellect or exemplary moral character. This path is onc of 
small actions and changing attitudes and patterns of behavior that gradually 
cultivate one's good qualities, on the model of persons who have attained 
the goal. 

The full-fledged Theravada teaching holds up an ideal so remote that 
the tradition has been forced to develop an easier, more appealing, if 
inferior, alternative scheme of good and bad actions that parallels the less 
accessible path to nibbana. In contrast, the author(s) of the Athakavagga 
Presents only one course to follow, one way of cultivating one’s good 
qualities. This one way leads to the highest human good, conceived as 
something accessible to everyone, in this life, and exemplified fully by living 
persons. The complex Theravada teaching concerning the goal discourages 
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people from striving for the ideal, by providing them cause, rationale, and 
means for settling for less. 

One might argue that the Atthakavagga was written for monastics and 
so assumes that its audicnce can do what is possible only within the free- 
dom of the monastic life. Although this may be so, there is no historical or 
literary critical evidence that the text was meant only for monastics. The 
notion that it was itself makes most sense within the authoritative Thera- 
vada tradition’s double path built on the assumption that monastics can 
best strive for the highest ideal. Interpreted without that perspective, the 
teaching of the Athakavagga presents a straightforward and challenging 
path to an ideal that everyone can and should achieve. 

The kamma doctrine does make a very important contribution that is 
compatible with the interpretation of the ideal and path to it recorded in 
the Atthakavagga. Shed of its metaphysical baggage of rebirth among 
various realms of existence, this doctrine serves to emphasize that one 
molds one’s character with every action of body, speech, and mind, Just as 
the Atthakavagga’s Jarüsutta assumcs that the threat of one death is suffi- 
cient to motivate a person to strive for the highest goal right away, the 
kamma doctrine conveys a sense of urgency: there is no way one can mark 
time, one’s every action affects one’s present and future condition by 
determining what sort of person one is at any given moment. Onc’s 
behavior in thought, word, and decd can lead one to unhappiness if it 
makes one the sort of person who cannot get along with others, or who is 
constantly disappointed by the loss of impermanent things. It can also lead 
опе to the highest good by making one the sort of person who is happy in 
all activities, does no harm to others, and lives a full and peaceful life. If 

this were the meaning of bad and good kamma, and if nibbana were an 


ideal like the one depicted in the Atthakavagga, then good kamma certainly 
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would lead to nibbüna. Since good Катта is accessible to everyone, so is 
nibbana. In this system, every person could and should be motivated to 
emulate the persons s/he admires and believes to be exemplary of the 
highest achievement open to human beings. 

The power of the Buddhist doctrine of kamma lies in the inescapability 
of the impact on one’s life, for better or for worse, of every act one per- 
forms with body, speech, and mind. Although this is a demanding ideal, it 
is one that is as accessible to the poor ignorant worker as to the mighty 
king or wise monastic. The notion that one’s every action affects one’s 
moral character applies equally to all, in all situations. 

Worldly contexts make many endeavors more difficult for some than 
others. Individual human beings must cope with a variety of factors that 
limit their ability to follow the path to the ideal goal. Yet the reputed early 
Buddhist aversion to indulging in metaphysics, and the evidence of the 
Althakavagga teaching, indicate that railing against this fact (or investigating 
it endlessly) does not bring onc any closer to realizing the highest human 
good. Instead of worrying about complex schemes of cosmology and future 
births, one should be as good a person as one can manage to be, in every 
act of body, speech, and mind, as long as one lives. 

In order to derive from the authoritative Theravada Buddhist teachings 
a coherent answer to the questions of the nature of the ideal goal and the 
path to it, whether as a scholar of Buddhist studies or as a Buddhist be- 
liever-practitioner, one would do well to consider the teachings of the 
Atthakavagga. In this early Buddhist text we find an affirmation of a living 
ideal, consistent with the example of the life of the Buddha, that em- 
phasizes the problematic nature of desire and conflict and the ultimate 
value of virtue, wisdom, and compassion here and now, in this very life. A 
comparison of the Atthakavagga and its major Pali commentaries brings out 
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the metaphysical aspects of the authoritative Theravada interpretation of 
nibbana and the difficulties that result from imposing a complex cosmology 
and transcendentalist interpretation of the goal on a straightforward 
teaching concerning the possibility of living life as fully and well as possible. 
Interpreting the Atthakavagga this way alters its underlying normative value 
theory and renders it contradictory in theory and confusing in practice. 
The goal becomes both transcendent and immanent, and two systems of 
good and bad actions develop. These two systems reflect the conflicting 
aspects of the goal: kammic deeds may improve one's life (or lives) in 
samsara, but (as the cause of continued becoming) can never lead one to 
the highest goal. Attainment of that ideal involves escape altogether from 
the very process of living. 

In contrast, the Atthakavagga presents one consistent scheme of good 
and bad actions, wherein an action is not good, not even “relatively” so, if 
it does not render one more like the exemplary ideal persons mentioned so 
frequently in this text. In this scheme, all persons are expected to strive for 
the highest human good. No “second-best” alternative to a transcendent 
and inaccessible goal is offered, and none is needed. The goal here depic- 
ted can be realized by any human being, in this very world, in this very life. 
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